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NEEDED: A TECHNOLOGY FOR IDEOLOGICAL 
CONTROVERSY 


An Editorial 

As fear and mistrust have swept post-war America, it is 
increasingly clear that we have learned little about how to 
deal with controversy arising out of ideological conflict. 
In this author’s four years with a semi-public agency, The 
Mayor’s Committee on Unity of New York City, he came 
to the conclusion that in many respects this phase of inter- 
group relations was more baffling than that of conflict aris- 
ing over race problems. In the latter, one could consider 
that science and morality were on his side. Only the bigot 
or the ignorant would contend that the ultimate solution to 
the problems of race would be other than the integration of 
all groups into the common life of the community. The 
problems were those of timing, strategy, and how fast one 
could move the social process along. The ultimate goals 
were clear. 

The patterns of ideological conflict, however, are not so 
simple. Who is right and who is wrong is a matter of faith, 
philosophy, and belief. The differences are those of values, 
and new answers must depend upon the emergence of new 
values before the conflict is resolved. The creation of such 
values must depend upon keeping the channels of communi- 
cation open so all points of view can be considered, but must 
equally depend upon sufficient cohesiveness that differences 
can be aired without the group falling apart. 

The threats to academic freedom, loyalty oaths for teach- 
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ers, guilt by association tests, banning of the Nation Mag- 
azine in New York City schools, controversies over re- 
leased time for religious instruction, Federal aid to non- 
public schools, and the Peekskill riot are indicative of the 
range of these controversies. 

Whatever else we know about handling such conflict we 
know that Peekskill is not the solution. We know that the 
defenses of democracy are built in the minds of men by a 
process which emphasizes understanding issues. This is in 
contrast to many of the current nostrums which would 
shield people from exposure to the other side of the contro- 
versy, by processes of banishing the opponent, censoring 
what he has to say, intimidating him, or withholding his 
point of view from public discussion. 

This number of the JouRNAL presents several articles 
dealing with facets of this issue. It is hoped that from time 
to time some contribution can be made to the development 
of a technology for handling this aspect of intergroup con- 
flict. In the meantime, we must (a) keep the channels of 
public discussions open (see articles by Smith and Singer), 
(b) refine our media of communication (see Hager), (c) 
present differing points of view (Binder), and (d) find 
the areas of common interest which do not involve conflict 
where we may cooperate with each other and thereby come 
to have confidence in each other (Carpenter). 

It is not enough that educators should protect children 
from exploitation by those who are Communists. It is 
equally enjoined upon us that we shall not let powerful 
vested interests exploit our profession nor those we teach 
by using the “Reds” as whipping boys to deliver America 
into an authoritarianism of the right. Of the two the latter 
is perhaps the greater danger at the present time. The hope 
rests in our being astute enough to use these controversies 
for their educational value and at the same time develop a 
technology by which to handle them in a positive way. 
Dan W. Dodson 
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TEACHER LOYALTY AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Philip M. Smith 


The conscientious teacher is traditionally expected to 
dedicate his talents to the search for and dissemination of 
truth. In the spirit of honest, scientific inquiry it is his duty 
to study all aspects of a problem, irrespective of their polit- 
ical implications. Nothing could be more fitting, therefore, 
than that academic freedom should be a priceless heritage 
of the American form of government. For one of the first 
acts of a totalitarian dictator is to curb liberty of thought 
and expression in the classroom which we consider the very 
crucible of democracy. 

Since the close of the war there have been many indica- 
tions that the loyalty of our teachers is under suspicion. A 
number of state legislatures have gone so far as to conduct 
investigations designed to root out any who might be pro- 
fessed Communists. Although the question of whether 
membership in the Communist Party is prima facie evi- 
dence of intent to commit unlawful acts may yet have to be 
finally tested in the courts, most educational institutions 
believe that such affiliation so limits a teacher’s usefulness 
as to constitute justifiable grounds for dismissal. * 

As a result of misguided zeal to punish the “Reds’’, it is 
unfortunate that some of these inquiries have been marked 
by irresponsible statements and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. Usually conducted in an atmosphere of suspicion, ten- 
sion, and bitterness, they have generated much more heat 
than light. A realistic appraisal of the situation reveals that 





1The American Association of University Professors holds that “so long 
as the Communist Party in the United States is a legal political party, affilia- 
tion with that party in and of itself should not be regarded as a justifiable 
reason for exclusion from the academic profession.” In this connection it is 
interesting to note that a poll of 339 University of Michigan faculty members 
on a proposed bill to bar Communists from teaching in state financed schools 
and colleges showed 51 per cent opposing it, 41 per cent favoring it, and 8 
per cent undecided. Students also went on record as opposing the bill by a 
similar margin. 

251 
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all too often has the definition of Communism used by the 
interrogators been vague and unconvincing. Certain hear- 
ings deteriorated into name-calling sessions in which the 
issue under discussion was used as a political football. De- 
spite the fact that nearly all teachers under suspicion 
were finally given a clean bill of health, in a few instances 
innocent persons were maligned almost to the point of char- 
acter assassination by self-constituted “thought police.” 
A common method of discrediting teachers is through 
assuming “guilt by association.” * For example, should a 
social worker, a labor leader, a clergyman, * a teacher, and 
an admitted Communist all happen to endorse a projected 
piece of welfare legislation—merely because they consider 
it a matter of justice to do so—our modern gestapo tend to 
assume that they must be deliberately following the “party 
line.” If all five are observed in conference, rumors may 
easily spread to the effect that four are “fellow travelers,” 
since “birds of a feather flock together.” It would be just 
about as sensible to argue that because several prominent 
industrialists and a known Fascist had jointly agreed to 
oppose higher corporation taxes they must therefore be en- 
gaged in a dastardly plot engineered by Fascist reaction- 
aries to undermine the government. While it seems incred- 
ible that thinking people would take seriously such an ob- 
viously irrational approach, the very fact that it is today so 
widely used suggests that we have embarked in desperation 
upon a “witch hunt”, probably more from hysterical fear 
than anything else. According to President Alexander G. 





2A glaring example of this was seen in the so-called “Mundt Bill.” The 
San Francisco Chronicle warned that it “weaves an enormous net which ut 
doubtedly would enmesh many an innocent minority bent only on advancing 
liberal ideas but vulnerable to the narrow suspicions of a witch hunter... 
There is in this bill too much leeway for evil, for the boundless imputation 
of ‘guilt by association’.” (April 16, 1948) 

8 Aroused by what were termed unfounded accusations, the Council of 
Bishops of the Methodist Church charged that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities had falsely created the impression that the churches had 
been infiltrated by Communists and that church leaders were following the 
party line. (December 4, 1948) 
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Ruthven, of the University of Michigan: 

“We are now in a period of stress, strain, and confusion. Anyone, 
including teachers and students, who questions the status quo, how- 
ever honestly, may come under suspicion. There are signs that under 
the pretense of protecting democracy persons who are not familiar 
with the work of our schools...are interfering with the work of in- 
structors by unfounded criticism and by condemnation of individuals 
by association.” 


Is it permissible for teachers to point out the defects, as 
well as the virtues, of our economic system? Must we blind 
our eyes to such evils as slum housing, child labor, chronic 
unemployment, inadequate medical care, old age insecurity, 
and racial and religious bigotry because some think it “un- 
patriotic” to mention these things to youth? Which is the 
more dangerous to the American way of life: filthy, dis- 
ease-breeding, crime-infested slums, that are the training 
ground for children who learn to hate our vaunted system 
because it has deprived them of a fair chance in life, or the 
teachers who call attention to the problem and suggest that 
something must be done about it? No less an authority than 
former Attorney-General Tom Clark has said concerning 
the origin of Communism in the United States: 

“Their corruption, like crime, thrives and grows on ignorance and 
poverty. The most effective way to fight them both is by removing 


their causes. Subversive activity springs from an ever present sense 
of economic and social injustice—and absence of hope and faith.”* 


Is it wise to permit a teacher to be coerced into voicing 
political views of only the dominant economic groups? For 
is he not obligated to concern himself with the opinions 
of all strata of society, including the underprivileged at 
the bottom of the social scale? ° Should his statements and 





*Look magazine, August 30, 1949. 

5 Referring to the case of an Evansville College professor dismissed for 
helping to sponsor a rally for Henry Wallace and his Progressive Party, the 
Chicago Sun observed: “Teachers who are supposed to train young people 
for democracy cannot be expected to remain aloof from the democratic proc- 
ess. Nor has anybody the right to compel teachers to confine their political 
thinking to conventionally or socially-approved vehicles of expression.” An 
A.A.U.P committee has found Evansville College guilty of a gross violation 
of academic freedom. 
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actions have revolutionary implications and seem a “clear 
and present danger” to the state, we certainly have recourse 
in the courts, and there are other channels available for the 
redress of legitimate grievances. Anyone who violates a 
law can be punished, but we may not penalize a man for 
what he thinks. In ruling the Maryland “Ober Law” in- 
valid, Judge Joseph Sherbow said that a law “may not 
intrude into the realm of ideas, religious and political be- 
liefs and opinions” and that it “deals with overt acts, not 
thoughts,” punishing only “for acting, not thinking.” * As 
a partial basis for his decision, he quoted the classic state- 
ment of Justice Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court: 

“Tf there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation it is 
that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion, or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein.” (West 
Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette) 

To insist that an instructor who often criticizes the 
status quo should be regarded with suspicion is sheer non- 
sense, since honest criticism is essential to progress under 
our philosophy of government. Those who seek to stifle 
criticism may be very much aware of existing injustices 
yet show no inclination to remedy them because of fear 
that social reforms would interfere with their vested inter- 
ests. It is the lesson of history that in such an atmosphere 
of repression are born the forces which almost inevitably 
lead to violent political upheavals. 

There is a strong feeling in certain quarters that special 
loyalty oaths should be required of all persons entering the 
teaching profession. At the present time, twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia have laws in force to this 
effect. What the proponents of such legislation may fail to 
realize is that anyone unscrupulous enough to advocate the 
overthrow of our government by force—be he Communist, 
Fascist, or otherwise—would not hesitate to subscribe to 

6 August 15, 1949. This decision was later upheld by a higher court. 
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the most stringent oath that could be devised. Certain it is 
that verbal responses are no infallible criterion of a man’s 
loyalty. The supreme test is his record as a citizen; for “ac- 
tions speak louder than words.” One of the great lessons of 
democracy is that loyalty cannot be forced, and any individ- 
ual determined to perjure himself will do so readily under 
oath without any qualms of conscience. Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, holds that the 
voluntary method of inspiring loyalty ‘“‘requires faith.... 
that when the citizen understands all forms of government 
he will prefer democracy and that he will be a better citizen 
if he is convinced than he would be if he were coerced.” 

For some strange reason, a number of the most outspok- 
en defenders of our American system resent the fact that 
many teachers are enthusiastic supporters of the welfare 
policies of the federal government. Is it not odd that these 
avowed enemies of foreign ideologies at the same time seem 
distrustful of this development of representative democ- 
racy? In almost meaningless repetition of platitudes about 
“states’ rights”, some say they are opposed to a strongly 
centralized government because it is the “road to serfdom.” 
Yet only through Congressional action, strengthened by 
Supreme Court decisions, have many of the blessings of 
democracy been extended to large segments of our popula- 
tion. This applies especially to the Negro whose civil rights 
have been so flagrantly violated in the past. Moreover, to 
leave the problem of monopoly—as well as that of labor- 
management relations—to the states would hardly be feas- 
ible in our highly industrialized economy. Warning of the 
danger of monopoly to our democracy, the Detroit Free 
Press commented as follows: 


“We are headed for totalitarianism without waiting to be converted 
to either Communism or Fascism. Monopoly will do the job. . . Inevi- 
tably, the Federal Trade Commission fears, the present trend toward 
giant corporate control spells the end of free enterprise. The result 
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will be a type of collectivism as complete and ruthless as anything 
that either a Communist or Fascist dream could devise.” 7 


It is noteworthy that teachers in high schools—especially 
in smaller communities—are subjected to closer scrutiny 
than those in the colleges, mainly because of the intimate 
surveillance made possible through contacts with parents, 
A social science instructor manifesting the slightest taint 
of radicalism may soon find that his utterances have be- 
come a matter of common knowledge among the towns- 
people. Protests against his teaching may then be almost 
certain to arise. ° Of course, the principal danger in sucha 
situation is that other teachers may be so intimidated that 
the opinions they express will insincerely reflect those of 
the most influential people of the community. 

Inasmuch as tax-supported colleges are maintained by 
assessments upon all the people, why should any single 
group presume to dictate their policies? Then, too, do not 
our so-called independent colleges benefit from tax exemp- 
tions at public expense—in addition to vurious forms of 
federal aid, direct and indirect—and thus have a responsi- 
bility to the taxpayers? Studies of the composition of the 
governing boards of American colleges have shown that 
the cards are stacked in favor of business and professional 
groups, and that labor and agriculture are inadequately 
represented. Despite their possible anti-labor bias in some 
cases, it would obviously be unfair for such boards to urge 
teachers to refrain from openly demonstrating their sym- 
pathy for organized labor, should they care to do so. Al 
though unions have received much unfavorable publicity in 
recent years, ° there are signs that the advantages of collec- 


7 July 27, 1948. 

8In Muskegon, Michigan, the American Federation of Labor last year 
demanded a public hearing on the alleged political dismissal of a teacher who 
had served there for 21 years. By threatening to refuse to support a campaign 
for school funds, certain individuals brought pressure to bear upon the school 
superintendent, urging the man’s discharge. This instructor had been the 
center of a controversy many years before, when he was demoted from high 
school history teacher to junior high school mathematics teacher, allegedly 
“for discussing socialism in his classes.” 
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tive bargaining are better understood than heretofore and 
that labor is gaining friends in the colleges. 

Is Communism then actually invading our schools? This 
isa question of grave concern to all patriotic Americans. 
For nobody in his right mind would want his children in- 
doctrinated with radical ideas by some secret agent of 
Moscow. Yet President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown 
University, for example, maintains that Communism is 
practically non-existent on the American campus; while both 
President Howard L. Bevis, of Ohio State University, and 
Vice President Ira H. Baldwin, of the University of Wis- 
consin, agree that there is less Communist activity than 
during the depression years. ** The fact that the delegates 
to the 1949 convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion sanctioned a proposal barring Communists from the 
teaching profession by an overwhelming margin testifies 
to their almost unanimous agreement on this point. 

Those who know our teachers best have often comment- 
ed that they seem to reflect, for the most part, the conven- 
tional social and economic views of the middle class from 
which they are largely recruited. As for the students, many 
persons feel that if they cannot think for themselves by the 
time they are of college age, the chances are they never will. 
Steeped in conservative traditions, and largely imbued with 
individualistic ideas, if they cannot detect the fallacies of 
alien ideologies there might be something wrong with their 
early home training or with the methods employed to sell 
our system to the world. Or, what is perhaps more prob- 
able, our imperfect democracy may need considerable 
patching up to render its program a more effective antidote 
to cleverly worded totalitarian appeals in a fast-changing 
world. 





*There is evidence that organized labor’s case has not been fairly presented 
to the general public in some instances. Dr. Arthur Kornhauser, of the Colum- 
bia University of Applied Research, after examining all labor questions asked 
by opinion samplers from 1940 to 1945, found that only 8, out of a total of 
155, dealt with the positive or favorable effects of unions. 

The National Council for American Education recently released figures 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS 
TREATMENT OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Henry A. Singer 

Last spring, one of the “most controversial meetings in 
recent New York history” * took place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. A group of leading American scientists, educa- 
tors, artists and writers invited their opposite numbers 
from other parts of the world, including the Soviet Zones, 
to a World Peace Conference in New York City. Suddenly 
a week before the conference, the United States State De- 
partment condemned the world meeting as communist-in- 
spired and refused visas to many delegates — both com- 
munist and non-communist — primarily from Western 
Europe. The effect was immediate and within a few hours, 
a series of provocative events began to take place. 

The newspaper account of the conference ran from 
sweeping sensationalism tc a running battle between the 
conference sponsors and the press. The controversy became 
so heated, the issues so critical, that a rational analysis of 
the news treatment of the conference seemed inevitable. 
Now, a few months after the conference, objective evalua- 
tion may be possible. 

This is a preliminary analysis of the events that were re- 
ported by the Metropolitan Press during the days preced- 
ing and following the Peace Conference at the Waldorf, 
the week-end of March 27, 1949. The project was expand- 
ed into a major study through the aid of Professor Louis 
E. Raths, Director of the Center for Research at New York 
University in which organization the writer has been em- 
ployed. 

1 New York Sunday Times, March 27, 1949. 


purporting to show the number of affiliations of Yale and Harvard faculty 
members with “Communist front” organizations. Only 3 per cent of the 
Harvard teachers and 2 per cent of the Yale teachers were found to have 
such affiliations. 

Philip M. Smith is Professor of Sociology at Central Michigan College of 
Education at Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
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The Press, and particularly the Metropolitan Dailies, 
have more than once been under criticism for violating some 
very fundamental principles of an accurate and honest 
journalism. “An accurate, truthful account of the day’s 
events...are not being met. The news is twisted by the 
emphasis on firstness, on the novel and sensational; by the 
personal interest of owners; and by pressure groups. Too 
much of the regular output of the press consists of a mis- 
cellaneous succession of stories and images which have no 
relation to the typical lives of real people everywhere. Too 
often the result is meaninglessness, flatness, distortion, and 
the perpetuation of misunderstandings among widely scat- 
tered groups whose only contact is through these media.” * 

These findings by the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press published in 1947 have been recently supported 
through an investigation of the New York Press by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In a study of the Metropolitan Newpapers’ treatment 
of the Condon Case * the Bureau discovered the reporting 
had resulted in a virtual, ‘““Trial by Newspaper.” * “...the 
nine New York papers showed wide variations in their 
news treatment of the case, although all were reporting the 
same story. Some presented a picture predominantly favor- 
able to Dr. Condon, some predominantly unfavorable. As 
reported in all the papers the charges against Dr. Condon 
were vague. The width of the support of Dr. Condon re- 
ceived substantial attention in The New York Times, 
Herald Tribune, Star and The New York Post but very 
little attention in the other five papers. The background 





2A Free and Responsible Press — Report of the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press, pp. 68, University of Chicago Press, Illinois, 1947. 

8 Trial by Newspaper — Klapper, J. T. & Clock, C. Y. — pps. 16-21 Scien- 
tific American, February, 1949. 

*“Naming Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards as ‘one of the weakest links in our atomic security’, a House Un- 
American Activities sub-committee demanded he be fired.” Daily News—Jerry 
Greene, Washington dateline March 1, 1948. 
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material revived for use in the running news stories had 
the effect of building up the case against Dr. Condon but 
did not build up his defense to anywhere the same degree, 
All the papers reported the Committee’s promise to give 
Dr. Condon a hearing far more often than they reported 
its failure to do so.” * 

In a similar study conducted by Dr. Durward Pruden, 
the press campaign against the appointment of Justice 
Hugo Black was analyzed and found to have been unusv- 
ally biased and distorted. Dr. Pruden went so far as to con- 
clude, “... because of technological growth the publishing 
of newspapers has become big business, and thus the own- 
ers of big metropolitan dailies think approximately the same 
way on economic and political issues as do the owners of 
any other large-scale businesses. Either by design or bya 
community of interests, the great majority of newspapers 
has become the publicity and lobby front for big business, 
with the consequent one-sided discussion of economic and 
political issues.” ° 

Against these charges and findings lies the amazing rev- 
elation that of total space in the New York press as little as 
25% is actually given to news reporting. ° 

In setting up the criteria for a content analysis on the 
New York Press Treatment of the Peace Conference one 
soon discovers how many discrepancies and limitations 
there are in the field of the Media analysis itself. This writ- 
er drew rather heavily upon Dr. Clyde Miller’s material 
from the Institute of Propaganda Analysis. Dr. Miller had 
set up a criteria for propaganda which included seven cate- 


4 Tbid., pp. 21. 

5 The Myth of Freedom of Press — Pruden, D. Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. 19, No. 4, December 1945, pp. 249. R 

¢ The First Freedom — Ernst, H. L. — pp. 290, Macmillan, New York, 1946 
ALLOCATION OF SPACE IN SIX NEW YORK DAILIES ONE DAY 

IN 1944 





(Times, Tribune, Mirror, News, Sun, Post) (TOTALS) 
%NEWS: 25.9 %NEWS PICTURES: 9.2 %FEATURES: 190 
%ADVERTISING: 45.9 
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gories. They were: NAME CALLING (serving to dis- 
credit by attaching labels), ROSEY GLOW (attaching 
socially approved words in news accounts to the editorial 
position of paper), TESTIMONIALS (by using recog- 
nized social leaders to testify for or against position or is- 
sue it tends to influence public opinion), TRANSFER (by 
using popular symbols to obtain quick acceptance or rejec- 
tion of idea, person, practice, group or cause), CARD 
STACKING (over or under emphasis), PLAIN FOLKS 
(using popular, socially accepted cliches and phrases and 
attaching them to editorial position), BANDWAGON 
(creating the impression that the editorial position of the 
paper is universal or majority position). It was felt by the 
writer that the foregoing together with words that relate 
to violence, force or coercion beyond the evidence, would 
constitute emotionally charged words or phrases for the 
purpose of this analysis. 

The frequency of such emotionally charged words or 
phrases in a news story would indicate considerable ed- 
itorial coloring of news reporting. By taking the frequency 
of emotionally charged words or phrases, the number of 
verifiable inaccuracies, the number of unsupported charges 
made against individuals or critical issues without includ- 
ing reliable source or evidence, and by analyzing the dom- 
inant slant of the article, i.e. pickets, violence, conference 
proper, etc. we can apply the pro-con-neutral classification 
to the article itself. 

This study involved some sixty editions of the nine Met- 
ropolitan papers covering the period, Wednesday, March 
23, 1949 to Wednesday, March 30, 1949. The papers stud- 
ied were the New York Times, Herald-Tribune, New York 
Post-Home News, New York Sun, World-Telegram, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Daily News, Daily ‘Mirror, and the 
Journal-American. 

Each paper was broken down into items of equal weight. 
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In the final study this will have to be revised. However, it 
was felt in this stage of analysis to keep all the factors flex. 
ible with a minimum of qualification. For this reason there- 
fore a 2 inch, 8 column banner headline is equated with a 
short inside page secondary article in terms of numerical 
weight. Students of propaganda and communications anal- 
ysis will therefore realize that these elementary findings are 
considerably weaker than if given a more realistic weight- 
ing in terms of placement, length, headline type face, ete. 

A breakdown was set up for every paper, each day of the 
period under observation. There were eight basic items in 
each paper, plus such additional items as feature columns, 
articles by feature writers and letters to the editor. These 
last three were included with the editorial classification. 
Wherever more than one secondary article was included 
within a classification that category was increased in 
weight proportionately. The unsupported charges against 
individuals and critical issues were included as were all 
verifiable inaccuracies. 

The items under Dominant Slant ran as follows: Picket- 
ing (P), Violence (V), Personalities (PE), Conference 
Proper (CP), Incidents (I), Counter Rally (CR), State 
Department Announcement (SD), Russia (R), Freedom 
of Press (FP), National Association of Manufacturers 
Invitation (NAM), General (G). 

Perhaps the peak coverage was reached by the New York 
Journal-American in its Saturday edition, March 26, 1949. 


Here is a breakdown of that issue: 


Emot’ly 
Charged Words Unsupported Dominant Verifiable Pro, Con 
or Phrases Charges Slant Inaccuro’s. or Neutral 


Feature Headline 
Feature Story 8 I 4 C 
Secondary Head 

5 


Secondary Stories 
19 
Editorial 8 
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Editorial Cartoon 1 
Pictures 5PE 


Captions 
TOTALS 


Here we see out of twenty-eight items in the issue, 
twenty-six were unfavorable, one was neutral and one fa- 
vorable. The news treatment was slanted predominantly 
upon personalities and the picketing (eleven and nine re- 
spectively). The investigator discovered twenty-seven un- 
supported charges and verifiable inaccuracies and in all, 
there were sixty-two emotionally charged words or phrases 
in this one edition. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the newspaper 
treatment of the Peace Conference is the influence of the 
pre-conference treatment in creating the bizarre atmo- 
sphere itself. This was commented upon by Don Hallenbeck 
of CBS Views of the Press, Saturday, April 2, 1949 at 
6:15 p.m. He pointed out the wide disparity between the 
call for 100,000 pickets made by the Journal-American and 
the actual turnout of something less than a thousand. It is 
significant that some of the pickets carried the front pages 
of the World-Telegram and the Journal-American and one 
might speculate as to what extent the pickets would have 
turned out even in the few hundred numbers they did if the 
papers themselves hadn’t sounded the clarion call for the 
demonstration but had instead buried the story of the con- 
ference or treated it as a straight news story. 

The Journal-American spearheaded this campaign, head- 
lining on Thursday, March 24th and again on Friday, the 
25th, the announcement that 100,000 pickets would demon- 
strate. The Brooklyn Eagle and W orld-Telegram were next 
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with 50,000 pickets. The Daily News and Daily Mirror 
promised tens of thousand and the New York Post and 
New York Sun indicated that mass picketing would begin 
Friday. The New York Times and Herald-Tribune more 
conservatively estimated thousands would be expected. 

On Saturday several papers began revising these sweep- 
ing estimates. Whereas The Daily Mirror claimed in a 3- 
column bold face, page two headline that there had been 
9000 Demonstrators, further along in the story it was re. 
ported that only 800 were actually pickets while the others 
were sympathetic crowds across the street from the Wal- 
dorf. By 7 p.m., Friday, the Daily Mirror claimed there 
were over 200 pickets. The Daily News, calling the demon- 
stration the greatest since VE and VJ day, went on to re- 
port that the demonstrators were 150 in number by 6 p.m. 
and 550 by 7:45 p.m. Friday. 

The Brooklyn Eagle said the picketing started with 30 
and reached its height with 400 at noon on Friday. The 
New York Post, whose editor was a sponsor of the Con- 
ference, reported the demonstration began with 50 and 
reached its maximum with 850 by noon according, they 
noted, to police estimates. (*) The New York Post reporter 
himself observed that there were only a few hundred 
pickets. The Herald-Tribune reported the picketing began 
with a handful and reached 800 by noon. They estimated 
350 by 7 p.m. and listed a police estimate of 2000 by 8 p.m. 
The New York Times indicated the maximum by day ‘was 
500 and by night 1000. The New York Times reporter 
went on to add that it was “less than a 1000... closer toa 
few hundred.” 

The investigator by reason of his attendance at some of 
the scenes was able to directly observe the accuracy of the 
~ * Although the Post Publisher and Editor, Ted O. Thackery was a spon 
sor, the editorial staff was anti-conference according to a news story in the 


Telegram which indicated that several hundred dollars were collected in the 
Post Staff office to support the Counter-Rally at Freedom House. 
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reporting, especially the numerical items since they were 
easily verifiable. 

The Keynote Session of the Conference was held at 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday morning, March 26. This writer 
observed the proceedings from 9:30 a.m. before the session 
began to 12:40 p.m. when it ended. At 10:10 as this ob- 
server went inside the Hall there were by actual count 26 
pickets and 16 uniformed Patrolmen. At 11:45 when the 
writer was in the lobby he counted 35 pickets and 22 police- 
men in front. At 12:45 when the Hall emptied there were 
no additions to the picketline although a crowd of some 
three hundred had gathered across 57th Street watching 
the demonstration. 

Only one newspaper was close. This was the Brooklyn 
Eagle. It reported 35 pickets at Carnegie Hall in its feature 
Sunday story. However, somewhere along in the story a 
figure of 200 was given for the number of demonstrators. 
The New York Post reported 100 pickets of an expected 
3000. The Daily News 200 to 400. The New York Times 
claimed it began with 65 and worked up to 250. The Herald 
Tribune listed 300 pickets and the Journal-American un- 
willing to recant on its sweeping predictions estimated that 
the pickets ran in the thousands. 

On the other side, the press was far less generous with 
the number of delegates in attendance. Whereas the claims 
of the pickets ran far in excess of the actual numbers, the 
listing of the delegates in attendance at the conference was 
far below the actual attendance. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, New York Post, Journal-American 
and the Daily News listed 1500 in attendance inside Car- 
negie Hall. The New York Times said the Hall was filled 
te its capacity, 2700. The House Manager of the Hall stat- 
ed to this writer that every seat was occupied according to 
each sections Chief usher’s report. The House holds 2840. 
It was this observer’s estimate that there were from 75 to 
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150 standees. It is to be noted that with the exception of 
the Times, almost all the other papers halved the number in 
attendance at the keynote session. There were many other 
discrepancies in the reporting of the keynote session. 

The Daily News showed a photograph of Dmitri 
Shostokovitch in its March 27th Sunday edition address- 
ing the keynote session at Carnegie Hall. Although 
Schostokovitch was at Carnegie Hall he did not at any 
time speak. 

The Brooklyn Eagle reported what Professor Schumann 
and Fedeyov said at Carnegie Hall. However, neither one 
of these gentlemen spoke and Professor Schumann was not 
even in attendance. 

The Journal-American reported and quoted the speeches 
at Carnegie Hall of Dr. Guy Shipler, Dr. Keniston, Pro- 
fessor Warne, John Howard Lawson and Victor Bernstein. 
These men were neither listed nor did they appear at the 
Keynote Session. The Journal-American then went on to 
report a resolution that was passed calling for support of 
the 11 top communist leaders on trial in Federal Court. No 
resolutions were discussed, mentioned or acted upon and the 
only reference to the communist leaders’ trial was an 
oblique one by one of the speakers. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the press treat- 
ment is the disparity between points made in the reporting 
and the distortions in the editorials by the papers. 

The World-Telegram, for example, in its feature story 
of March 26 reported that Dr. Shapley, “apparently struck 
the keynote of the conference with his ‘plague on both 
houses’ talk. Two of the speakers O. John Rogge, former 
Assistant U. S. Attorney-General and Ted O. Thackery, 
publisher of the New York Post Home News, had criti- 
cism for both sides.” 

The Sun had an 8 Column, 2 inch Bold Face Banner 
Headline claiming, “SHAPLEY CRITICISES SO- 
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VIET.” Yet the editorials of these papers blasted the con- 
ference as one-sided and Soviet controlled. The World- 
Telegram further presented this novel observation in its 
editorial of March 26: “...the Russians in addition to 
raising hell generally, also raise a lot of beets for borscht. 
But frankly how can you get culture from a beet?” 

In several of the feature columns and editorials, attempts 
were made to establish complete guilt by association alone.* 
The Mirror appeared most forceful in this connection. In its 
editorials of March 23rd and 24th, it cited Thomas Mann, 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, F. P. Adams, Louis Untermeyer, 
Howard Fast, Langston Hughes, John Lardner, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Dalton Trumbo, Dashiell Hammett, Ira 
Hirshmann, Leonard Bernstein, W. E. B. DuBois, Arthur 
Schwabel, O. John Rogge, Dr. Robert Lynd, Max Weber, 
John Sloan, Dr. Theodore Roseburger, Herman Shumlin, 
Helen Tamaris, Canada Lee, Arthur Miller, Mary Van 
Kleech, Artie Shaw as “American Stooges” and a “bunch 
of woozy Americans” who fixed up a “propaganda show at 
the Waldorf.” “We say, throw the bums out. ... We don’t 
want them. We don’t like them. We intend to insult them— 
if it is possible to insult a gang like that... You are free 
to insult them too, if you like... The Constitution gives us 
the right to decide each one for himself who is an enemy of 
his country.” The next day, the Mirror continued this type 
of appeal by ending its editorial, “This newspaper has 
printed their names... Remember them. They’re free to 
do what they do. But we’re all free to hate their intellectual 
innards, and to let them know it as intensively, actively, and 
practically as we can.” 

The Daily News in its March 24th and March 29th edi- 
torials noted that the personalities previously mentioned 
were “U. S.-born stooges” and “U. S. Communist fellow 





* For a puncturing of this device in newspaper reporting, see Milton Mayer’s 
“How to Read the Chicago Tribune,” Harpers, April, 1949, especially foot- 
notes 32, 70, 71, 72 and 73. 
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travelers” and as “having sympathies openly on the Red 
side of the world conflict.” 

On March 28th, in the face of the newspaper accounts 
already indicated, the Herald-Tribune considered in its 
editorial that the affair had been covered by “...the sober 
and factual accounts of the reporters.” And they added 
that an “...atmosphere of outrageous burlesque hangs 
over the whole proceedings.” It is interesting that the Her- 
ald-Tribune took this editorial position on the 28th, when 
on the 26th of March, in its editorial of that day it com- 
mented that “Picketing is understandable... and it is not 
to be expected that Americans will always respond with 
sweet reasonableness and broadminded tolerance, or only 
choose the most practical methods of making their protests 
heard.” It would appear that the conservative Herald Trib- 
une, along with its less conservative competitors, the Daily 
News and Daily Mirror, as already cited, preferred a more 
blatant and violent type of demonstration. 

It was Mrs. Roosevelt, in her column of March 29th in 
the New York World Telegram who wrote “The reporis 
in the newspapers during the last few days on the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace and the counter 
rally of the Americans for Intellectual Freedom seemed to 
me rather depressing. 

“T cannot understand why, in the first place, we had to 
exclude certain people from coming to this country for the 
so-called peace rally... 

“Picketing these meetings seemed very unfortunate. We 
believe in free speech in this country and in freedom of 
association, and some of the placards that were carried 
seemed to make very little sense. Some of the methods used 
were melodramatic, but not really helpful in getting to the 
public a calm and unbiased review of the things that were 
actually being said... 

“I wish we had treated the ‘peace’ meeting more casually, 
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not giving it so much prominence, answered what needed 
to be answered, and sent people back to their various coun- 
tries with a realization of what freedom means to us and 
with a conviction that we really are not afraid of facing 
their ideas and finding our own more worth while.” 

As much of the analysis is still in process final evaluation 
will have to wait. However, using the equal weight items 
one can give some preliminary trends. The following chart 
depicts some basis for these generalizations: 


Total Items 
March 23 to March 30, 1948, Inclusive 
Ohamned Words Unsupported Verifiable Con Neutral Pro 
or Phrases Charges Inaccure’s 
Times 47 10 6 37 41 5 
Tribune 119 11 6 53 13 10 
Sun 120 15 12 60 5 1 
Post 21 4 3 41 26 1 
World Telegram 110 7 4 55 0 4 
Brooklyn Eagle 103 25 10 31 20 7 
Journal-American 295 70 51 94 8 0 
Mirror 192 49 16 60 11 0 
News 83 14 31 37 18 0 


This chart represents total items (Headline, Feature 
Story, 2nd Headlines, Secondary Articles, Editorials, Ed- 
itorial Cartoons, Pictures and Captions) and total for the 
period between March 23rd and March 30th. It does not 
include length of items, placement or qualitative weighting. 
The lower numbers for the Daily News, New York Sun, 
World Telegram and Daily Mirror do not reflect a true 
picture since the New York Times, Herald Tribune, and 
Brooklyn Eagle devoted at least 2 to 3 times as much space 
to the conferences. The New York Post, New York Times 
and the Brooklyn Eagle made the greatest attempt to be 
objective with the edge to the New York Times and Brook- 
lyn Eagle since they gave more space than the Post. 

This article is only a preliminary report of a study in 
progress. It is possible that some shifts will occur in subse- 
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quent rescoring and evaluation. One should be cautious in 
stating which of the papers were more or less distorted un- 
til a depth analysis is completed. If one generalization can 
be made it would be in the overall area of accuracy and bias. 
Of the latter, every paper was guilty to some degree. As 
for the former, no paper had less than three. The New 
York Post, and the Journal-American had as many as 51. 
verifiable inaccuracies and misstatements. 

At this writing, the major slant in reporting the confer- 
ence seems to have been concentrated in three areas, the 
pickets, the counter-rally at Freedom House, and incidents. 
Few papers, notably, the New York Times, gave more 
space or more play to the conference itself, such as the pan- 
els, the speakers, the discussions, and etc. than to the other 
aspects of the events. 

As one continues to study the newspaper accounts, there 
emerges a growing awareness that the Metropolitan press, 
its reporters and its photographers, may have been guilty 
of creating a “cause celebre,”’ or in a sense manipulating 
words, people and events to create sensational news ma- 
terial. The writer wishes to reserve judgment upon this 
speculation until all the facts have been assayed. 

In any event the people of New York who did not attend 
the conference but learned about it through the newspapers 
and the radio in no case received a clear nor accurate ac- 
count. The public was in fact, in most cases, the recipients 
of somewhat distorted or slanted articles, and in some cases, 
the victims of pure fabrications. The implications of this 
are quite sweeping when one considers the total impact of 
the New York press and news services upon national and 
international media and thought. 





Henry A. Singer is a research fellow in the Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation of New York City. 




















THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELIGION 
Rudolph M. Binder 


The battle about public schools and religion is still on. 
Shall the schools release pupils for one hour a week in order 
that they may get instruction in religion? Is the public 
school under any obligation, legal or moral, to provide time 
for boys and girls to acquire knowledge of religion? Is 
knowledge of religious subjects equivalent to a moral and 
spiritual life? These and other questions are constantly 
popping up among people. Each side has its defenders and 
opponents and much annoyance is caused by the discussion. | 
Two cases may be referred to for proving that the issue is 
still alive and leads to law suits in places far apart from 
each other. | 

These cases don’t stand alone. The New York Times 
some time ago published four reports about public court 
proceedings on this matter. During March, 1948, a mother 
brought suit against the Board of Education of Champaign, 
Illinois, for granting released-time to any pupil who wanted 
to get instruction in religion outside the school. It was 
proved that the schools were supported by all citizens, 
whether religious or agnostic, and that the released-time 
was at the expense of all tax-paying citizens. It was not 
merely the one hour released but the time of the teachers in 
keeping track of the attendance of pupils in different places. 
The fight grew so hot that it eventually reached the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The Court ruled that the 
religious instruction program of the Champaign public 
schools was unconstitutional. 

More recently, July 1948, two parties in Brooklyn, New 
York, brought suit against the Board of Education for 
granting released-time to pupils for religious instruction. 
The parents alleged that the practice led to various trou- 
bles. Much time of the teachers was taken up by registering 
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the number of pupils attending different churches. Some 
teachers would urge pupils to make use of the released- 
time, and some of them would indicate a preference for 
some denomination. The bookkeeping would take up much 
time at the expense of all taxpayers whether they approved 
or disapproved of released-time. And the question of the 
constitutionality was raised on the basis of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the case of Champaign. 

And now trouble has arisen in New York City about 
this matter. The New York Times has two reports about 
released-time, June 14, and 15. The two parties fail to look 
at this matter from a larger point of view and talk endless- 
ly without any result. 

The two cases mentioned may seem insignificant to some 
people. The parents had, though, the support of seven or- 
ganizations, four of which were Jewish and three Chris- 
tian. This proves that many people are interested in the 
solution of this problem. There are, moreover, other places 
where the problem is being discussed with more or less 
acrimony, although the debate is kept out of the newspa- 
pers. But the matter will, now that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision against released-time as un- 
constitutional, arouse more interest in ever widening cir- 
cles. The problem will have to be solved if we are to avoid 
serious trouble. 

Millions of parents have solved this problem. Every fair- 
sized Roman Catholic church has its parochial school 
where religion is not only taught but where the whole at- 
mosphere is pervaded by a religious spirit. The pupils are 
impressed throughout the school year that religion is the 
most important thing in the world. Many German Lutheran 
churches likewise maintain parochial schools in which Ger- 
man and religion are the principal subjects of instruction. A 
German Lutheran pastor whose church was too poor to 
support a school solved the problem in a simple way. He 
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kept school every Saturday morning from nine to one 
o'clock and taught only German and religion during those 
hours. Still another solution is found in the hundreds of 
private schools or “academies” scattered all over the coun- 
try; they are rarely coeducational but intended either for 
girls or boys. The Jews maintain many schools after the 
closing of public schools. For two or three hours the pupils 
are instructed in Hebrew and religion. Small wonder that 
four out of seven organizations supporting the Brooklyn 
complainants are Jewish. 

These partial solutions do not meet the whole situation. 
Many people object to parochial schools as being too nar- 
row and otherwise inadequate. Few people are able to pay 
anywhere from $500 to $1,500 a year to private academies. 
Complaint has, moreover, been made by Roman Catholics 
about being taxed for the support of public schools when 
their children attend parochial schools and pay tuition for 
the privilege. This is double taxation and unjust. Maybe 
that the patrons of private academies will join the Roman 
Catholics in protesting against double taxation. That 
would certainly lead to confusion. 

If confusion is to be avoided certain misconceptions 
about religion have to be cleared up. Many people believe 
that knowledge about religion is equivalent to religion. 
That is not true. A conspicuous case is Robert Ingersoll, 
the great atheist. He was the son of a Congregational min- 
ister and had ample instruction about the Bible and theol- 
ogy. That very knowledge made him a trenchant opponent 
to religion. He quickly found the weak spots in religion and 
exposed them mercilessly. Ridicule, sarcasm and misrepre- 
sentation were his weapons. Being an eloquent speaker he 
attracted large audiences all over the country and made many 
converts, some of whom tried to imitate him. The result 
was a sort of skepticism on the part of many people who, 
while they didn’t become atheists, looked at religion as 
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something questionable. Ingersoll’s case is noticeable not 
only because he had a good knowledge of religious theory 
but because he had good examples of Christian living in his 
parents. 

When I attended high school in Germany religion was a 
prescribed subject. We learned many things about religion 
but the smirk on the teacher’s face when discussing certain 
subjects was more informative about his disbelief than a 
discussion. We got knowledge of religion but no in- 
spiration. 

Many criminals are religious; they believe what the 
church or synagogue teaches, but the real core of religion— 
upright living—does not penetrate their minds. They ob- 
serve the formalities of religion but are strangers to its 
essence. 

These cases have been referred to briefly to show that 
religion is not a matter of information but of living. That 
cannot be taught in an hour of released-time; it requires 
long periods in a religious atmosphere and exemplary liv- 
ing on the part of teachers, parents and companions. The 
one hour of released-time will, consequently, not meet the 
expectations of its advocates. There are, moreover, certain 
dangers in this proposal, which, while less obvious, are 
more serious. 

Children often have a sense of sarcastic humor which 
comes out when differences between them are emphasized. 
In the public school they are all Americans and sing the 
national anthem and other patriotic songs with equal fer- 
vor. They play all kinds of games, and hardly ever think of 
racial or other differences between them. The boy who ex- 
cels in a game is made a hero whether his parents are 
French, Polish, German or Irish. Religion is never men- 
tioned in these pursuits. Prowess is the only thing that 
counts. When the hour for released-time comes a division 
arises. The boy or girl of the Episcopal church becomes a 
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“Piscopalian”, the Roman Catholic pupil is chided because 
he owes obedience to an Italian, the prospective Baptist is 
warned to make sure that he won’t be drowned when he is 
dipped in the tank, and so on. Children’s imagination is fer- 
tile in finding out weak spots in any religion. While all of 
them join in singing the national hymn enthusiastically 
there are no differences between them. All are Americans 
and they are proud of it. Going to different churches all of 
a sudden calls attention to their differences in religion. 
And the feeling of these differences often lasts through life. 
The old rivalry between the denominations, which has giv- 
en place during recent decades to more or less effective co- 
operation, may thus be revived. 

A greater though less obvious danger of released-time 
lies in the increasing dependence of Americans on the gov- 
ernment, both local and federal. Fifty years ago we read 
about socialism and communism. Today they form political 
parties with ever increasing numbers. What we read about 
as an aberrant product of downtrodden European peoples, 
now stares us in the face. What lies behind these isms? It is 
surrender of the individual to the state; not only the wil- 
lingness but the demand that somebody else should do for 
me what I ought to do for myself. It is the abdication of 
liberty. 

We are fighting these isms; we are staunchly declaring 
that liberty is our most valuable political asset. But — we 
are gradually not only yielding to governmental control but 
demanding it. Education is only one among these demands 
which concerns us. There is a widespread demand that the 
federal government should not only supervise but control 
education. Religion, according to the verdict of the Su- 
preme Court mentioned above, would be ruled out of public 
schools. This verdict seems to have had little effect on the 
advocate of released-time; more than ever they clamor 
for it. 
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What does released-time mean? Its essential meaning is 
the shifting of individual responsibility to the community; 
an indication of the weakening of the American spirit for 
independence. Religion is a matter of the church and the 
home. When these two organizations fail in the instruction 
of the young, they surrender a precious privilege to the 
community. The objection may be raised that the public 
school is not to give instruction in religion but only furnish 
the opportunity for it by released-time. Is that opportunity 
necessary? Let us look at the facts. 

The average number of days when the schools are open 
for instruction is about 180 in our cities with their well or- 
ganized systems. It is smaller in villages and country dis- 
tricts. Among the best organized school systems are those 
of Philadelphia and New York, both of which were above 
the average. During the year 1946-1947 Philadelphia had 
the following record: Elementary 187 days; Junior High 
and Vocational schools 183; Senior High schools 181. 

This means that the school takes up about one half of the 
days of the year, leaving the other half free. Here is the 
opportunity for the churches. They have ample time for 
teaching one subject—religion, while the school has to 
teach three or four subjects in the same amount of time. 

The time which the churches have for religious instruc- 
tion is, moreover, well distributed throughout the year. 
Saturdays and Sundays make up 104 days; vacations count 
for 78 days, more in some places, fewer in others, that is 
182 days. What do the churches do with this time? Sunday 
schools are found in nearly every church. But they do not 
meet the demands of religious instruction fully. The teach- 
ers are in many cases poorly equipped for their task, and 
instruction is necessarily inadequate. The churches should 
use part of Saturdays and of vacations for this purpose 
and have the minister or some other competent person do 
the teaching. Sunday school would be merely supplementary 
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to Sunday services. The German Lutheran minister men- 
tioned above was amply rewarded. He had good congrega- 
tions and the children didn’t leave after Sunday school but 
stayed for the service. The instruction they received on 
Saturday inspired them to look for the more spiritual 
church services. 

And all the churches will fare similarly if they tackle the 
religious problem intelligently. This means attacking the 
problem from every angle, giving adequate instruction, in- 
spiring the young people with good examples and stressing 
the spiritual aspects of life. That is the only way to main- 
tain our liberty and independence. Self-reliance is more 
important than a little information gained in one hour of 
released-time. 





Rudolph M. Binder is Professor Emeritus of New York University, where 
he served for many years as Chairman of the Department of Sociology in 
Washington Square College. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN SOCIAL SCIENCE AND INTERGROUP 
| EDUCATION * 


Don J. Hager 
I 


The fact that tremendous quantities of money and energy 
are being spent annually in a multi-dimensional attack on 
group tensions in the United States raises the question of 
the extent to which intergroup education is meeting the 
challenge of classroom and community.’ In addition, this 
fact invites investigation of the intellectual and conceptual 
structure through which this attack functions. This article, 
therefore, will be primarily devoted to an evaluation of 
prevailing modes of conceptualization found in the litera- 
ture of intergroup education. * 





*I am indebted to Professor Melvin Tumin and Mr. Joseph Kauffman for 
helping me clarify the ideas contained in the article. 

1 For recent appraisals of intergroup education see: Charles I. Glicksberg, 
“Intercultural Education: Utopia or Reality,” Common Ground, (Summer, 
1945); Solomon A. Fineberg, “Strategy of Error,” Contemporary Jewish 
Record, (February, 1945); Mordecai Grossman, “The Schools Fight Preju- 
dice,” Commentary, (April, 1946); Herbert Seamans, “Education and Inter- 
group Relations,” The Educational Record, (January, 1946); Lloyd A. Cook, 
“The College Study in Intergroup Relations,” The Education Record, (Octo- 
ber, 1946) and “Intergroup Education,” Review of Educational Research, 
(October, 1947) ; Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials, (Report of the 
Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations), 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

2In general, the documentary quotations which follow in the text and foot- 
notes are taken from the following books and monographs: Curriculum in 
Intergroup Education (Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, Work 
in Progress Series), American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1949; Group Processes in Supervision, (Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA), Washington, D. C., 1949; Cooperation: 
Principles and Practices, (NEA, Eleventh Yearbook), Washington, D. C. 
1938; Hilda Taba and W. Van Til (eds.), Democratic Human Relations: 
Promising Practices in Intergroup and Intercultural Education in Social 
Studies, (National Education Association), Washington, D. C., 1945; W. H. 
Kilpatrick and W. Van Til (eds.), Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, 
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II 


Intergroup education, attacking group tensions through 
the application of educational resources and techniques, 
proceeds on certain presuppositions. For instance, a review 
of the literature of intergroup education reveals the fact 
that educators and teachers, among others, tend to attrib- 
ute an intrinsic positive value to education and knowledge. 
But whatever the merits of education and knowledge, they 
do not obviate the necessity to recognize the function of 
both knowledge and ignorance in any society. * Much less, 
however, do they give an educator the license to set down 
unsubstantiated notions about the intrinsic quality of such 
catchwords as group process, democratic process, coopera- 
tion, competition, cultural pluralism, permissiveness, integ- 
ration, human “needs,” and the like. The formal emptiness 
of such words is matched only by the low level of abstrac- 
tion in which they are customarily employed in the litera- 
ture of intergroup education. 

This “apostolic laying-on of words” denotes more, as I 
shall try to indicate, than the naivete characteristic of many 
writers in this field. The use of this jargon is not only re- 
lated to a belief in the intrinsic quality of certain words, 
but is also indicative of an anti-intellectual and un-social 
scientific orientation. For example, the term “group proc- 
éss” as used in contemporary intergroup literature implies, 
among other things, an invidious distinction between those 
results arrived at through “group effort’ and those 
achieved through “individual endeavor’—a distinction 





3Ignorance, for example, functions to preserve, among other things, sys- 
tems of competition, status relationships, rank, stereotypes, and incentives. 
See Melvin M. Tumin and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some Social Functions of 
Ignorance,” (forthcoming), American Sociological Review, 1950. 


New York: Harpers, 1947; Theodore Brameld, Study of School Administra- 
tive Practices and Policies Affecting Intercultural Relations, New York: 
Harpers, 1945, and Minority Problems in the Public Schools, New York: 
Harpers, 1946; “Controlling Group Prejudices,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 244, March, 1946. 
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which is generally made without any apparent considera- 
tion for situational factors, group structure, problem re- 
quirements, and the like.* Nor is this distinction accom- 
panied by an analysis whereby it can be demonstrated 
whether it is better to approach a specific problem through 
group or individual resources. The reduction of “group 
process” to a mere verbalism is not only accomplished in 
connivance with ignorance but is produced as a form of 
idealistic metaphysics which assumes that problems as well 
as their solutions will arise from the sheer fact of group- 
ness — an automatic and mysterious revelation that oper- 
ates apart from the structure, experience, and training of 
any given group. ° 

At this point I would like to submit a few choice quota- 
tions taken from recent publications which illustrates vivid- 
ly the prevalence of this misleading and attentuated mode 
of conceptualization in intergroup education. 

Group thinking means group intelligence in operating [sic] — that 
is, the group possesses the ability and disposition to agree on group 
goals and to work out means for their accomplishment. An intelligent 
group when it faces a problem, just like an intelligent individual, 


selects, defines, delimits, and clarifies a specific problem with sharp- 
ness and clearness through group thinking. ° 
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4 See George R. Cerveny’s sharply-worded protest, “On Books, Schoolmas- 
ters, and Modern Plumbing,” Journal of Educational Sociology (May, 1949), 
regarding the tendency of American educators to stress the “world of actual 
experience and vital living” at the expense of the “world of books and 
research,” 

5 It is my opinion that intergroup educators are totally unaware of the meta- 
physics underlying their writings and beliefs; nor have they ever asked them- 
selves why they desire to “improve human relations.” Intergroup literature is 
conspicuously silent concerning this type of introspection which is mandatory 
for those who are dealing with human behavioral differences. 

6 Group Processes in Supervision (Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, NEA), Washington, D. C., 1949, p. 36. This volume is 
a treasure of naive concepts concerning human behavior. It is further charac- 
terized by a low level of scholarship and problem formulation. The authors 
of this catalogue of nonsense are also responsible for the creation and per- 
petuation of such gems as “effective living,” “social engineering,” “Talk- 

emocracy,” “Do-Democracy,” “Consent-Democracy,” “change agent,” “ac- 
tion-research,” and, of course, not only “group processes,” but “effective 
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All this member potential must be used if the group would accom- 
plish that which an individual could not do. Indeed, participation 
alone makes the sum greater than its parts, for if I give you a dollar 
and you give me a dollar we shall each have a dollar. But if I give 
you an idea and you give me an idea, we shall each have two ideas! * 
(Italics added) 


The passages cited above imply that matters of fact can 
be decided by subjecting them to “group processes,” i. e., 
that factual validity can be determined by consensus or by 
a “democratic show of hands” rather than through the ap- 
plication of current scientific canons of verification. It is 
indeed unfortunate that such terms as “Talk-Democracy,” 
“Do-Democracy,” and “Consent-Democracy,’ among 
others, are offered as serious contributions to conceptualiza- 
tion in intergroup education. Such cant does little to earn 
the respect of the lay and professional public who may share 
considerable interest in the objectives of intergroup 
education. ° 

Given a rather comprehensive knowledge of the problems 
that are met with in intergroup education, one may hesitate 
to apply the foregoing strictures. For, it may be said, are 





“effective or ever-enriched” living, not “democracy” but “real” or “true” 
democracy, and so on. See Professor Edgar Dale’s excellent dissection of 
the educational mind at work, “The Art of Confusion,” The News Letter, 
(Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio), 
Vol. XIV, (December, 1948). 

7 Ibid., p. 30. See this volume for more of the miracle-working powers of 
groupness with regard to decision-making, goal-selection, etc., passim. 

8 Other troublesome terms and concepts are also treated in a cavalier 
fashion, e.g., race, cooperation, competition, social change, attitudes (“and 
how to change them”), social class, and so on. For example, all sorts of un- 
substantiated claims have been made concerning the intrinsic merit of com- 
petition and cooperation in our society or, as customarily put, “cooperation 
vs. competition.” Actually, we possess only a fragmentary knowledge of the 
conditions and circumstances under which we can predict with any degree 
of accuracy, whether it is better for men to compete or cooperate with each 
other. Both cooperation and competition are inherent in any social system— 
men can be taught to function and to achieve satisfactions equally in a com- 
petitive or cooperative situation—but we have no knowledge, at the moment, 
for assuming that one of these modes of human interaction is intrinsically 
more “natural” behavior than the other. 
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not these breaches of scholarship indicative of a struggle 
with the great “unknowns” about human behavior? Are not 
these errors in judgment and sense of problem prompted 
more by the excesses of democratic zeal than of mature ob- 
jective knowledge? Are not these “oversights” largely the 
product of the unskilled, the uninitiated, and the unlet- 
tered? How can one explain, then, the following: 

A number of people talk freely about a matter of common concern. 
A proposes a plan of action. B successfully voices objection and criti- 
cism. C then proposes a modified plan. D, E, and F criticize certain 
features of this plan. The group at this point divides, seemingly un- 
able to agree. G then comes forward with a new plan that combines 
the desired features and avoids the evils feared. The group agrees. 
Here A, B, C, D, E, F, and G were successively leaders of the group. 
And each act of leadership emerged out of the situation as it then 
appeared. This democratic leadership and its success depends on— 
nay exactly is—an on-going process of education inherent in the 
situation;...° (Italics added) 

The author of the above quotation apparently subscribes 
to an unqualified belief in the mystical powers of group- 
ness—a supreme faith in the intrinsic quality of those ideo- 
logical offspring which are the product of group “immacu- 
late conception.”’ We need only improve our techniques for 
locating the “G’s” of this world! 

Again, consider this meaningless cant: 

General constructive tendencies may be summarized in five areas: 
(1) school leaders are increasingly recognizing the necessity for a 
comprehensive over-all approach; (2) beginnings are being made 
toward vital training programs for teachers in service — programs 
which will help them face intercultural issues more realistically; (3) 
activities in adult education are being started which aim to develop 
in the ordinary citizen a more functional concept of democratic val- 
ues; (4) students’ participation in school and community relation- 
ships is moving, at least in specific spots, toward greater intercultural 
equalitarianism; ...*° (Italics added) 





® William H. Kilpatrick in Samuel Everett (ed.), The Community School, 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1940, p. 20. 

10 Theodore Brameld and Eleanor Fish, “School Administration and Inter- 
cultural Relations,’ The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 244, (March, 1946), p. 32. 
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And while the annual assault on ignorance places a heavy 
burden on the American classroom teacher, she must, nev- 
ertheless, be aware of the fact that: 

American education today is keenly aware of the importance of 
improved group relations if the United States is to achieve a higher 
measure of democratic living, avoid disastrous social disintegration, 


and realize the full cultwral resources within the nation. * (Italics 
added) 


Or, in similar vein: 

To be effective, citizens must be well informed, physically fit, com- 
petent in work habits and in the use of fundamental skills, critical 
minded, cooperative, responsible, creative, concerned for the welfare 
of others, personally well adjusted, and ethical.'* (Italics added) 

It would seem reasonably clear, on the basis of the above 
evidence, that the “lettered” as well as the “‘unlettered” are 
guilty of producing a type of literature that, with few ex- 
ceptions, contains little to attract the serious student of hu- 
man affairs. Furthermore, the authors of this literature 
proceed with complete disregard for knowledge about the 
structure of American society and of groups within that 
society, and without recognition of the meaning and analy- 
tical utility of the concepts they do employ. Such literature 
is plainly designed to persuade rather than convince the 
reader about the nature of intergroup education and its 
objectives. *° 

III 

Without belaboring the importance of high-level con- 
ceptualization and its implications for science generally 
and intergroup education specifically, the following com- 
ments are relevant here. 





11 Hilda Taba and Howard E. Wilson, “Intergroup Education Through 
the School Curriculum,” Jbid., p. 19. 

12 Group Processes in Supervision (NEA), 1949, p. 9. 

13Jn addition, the poor quality of scholarship that characterizes these and 
other types of intergroup writings and research raises a question that is 
beyond the scope of this paper; namely, in just what way do these writings 
justify the very generous financial aid underlying them—aid willingly given 
by many private and public organizations? 
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Philosophers of science are agreed that the way in 
which an investigator conceives of his problem, the style, 
vintage, and parsimony of his conceptual tools, often sets 
the frame of reference, defines the problem to be attacked, 
guides research, and frequently dictates what methods or 
techniques shall be used. As part of the scientific method, 
these elements are closely related to the fact that man’s 
ascendancy over his environment has been due to his abil- 
ity to categorize, systematize, and communicate expe- 
rience, scientific or otherwise, through language processes. 
I am assuming, therefore, that concise problem formula- 
tion is of crucial importance for all scientific endeavors, 
including those characteristic of intergroup education 
where, unfortunately, conceptualization is weak and am- 
biguous. ™“ 

For example, let us examine the use of the term “race” 
in intergroup materials as illustrative of the damaging ef- 
fect that “hardening of the categories” can have on the 
human mind. The literature concerning a scientific ap- 
proach to race is tremendous; however, the contentual 
aspects of this literature are not well understood (and for 
this state of affairs, social scientists must take much of the 
blame) by layman and professional alike. ** Although their 
emphases may vary, physical anthropologists, geneticists, 
and human biologists are agreed that race is a bio-genetic 


14] am, of course, well aware of the fact that much of the literature of 
intergroup education contains a liberal sprinkling of quotations taken from 
the empirical research of such scholars as Kurt Lewin, M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, Franz Boas, Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, Otto Klineberg, Ralph 
Linton, and Eugene Horowitz. Such a practice, however, often gives specious 
“scientific” blessing to crudities committed in the name of social science and 
intergroup education. 

15 See Melvin Tumin, “The Idea of ‘Race’ Dies Hard,” Commentary, (July, 
1949); G. Dahlberg, “An Analysis of the Conception of Race and a New 
Method of Distinguishing Race,” Human Biology, Vol. 14, 1942; William 
Boyd, “Critique of Methods of Classifying Mankind,” American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, Vol. 27, 1940, 338-364; Wilton M. Krogman, “The 
Concept of Race,” in Ralph Linton (ed.), Science of Man in the World 
Crisis, Columbia University Press, 1942, 38-62. 
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concept, i. e., it refers only to the genotypic and phenotypic 
characteristics of man. Therefore, the concept of race, as 
so defined, makes no contribution to the understanding of 
human behavioral (cultural) differences. We have yet to 
identify a genetic base for human culture. We cannot pre- 
dict behavior from physical characteristics unless we 
specify a social context for our organism. The significance 
of this distinction between race and culture, however, is 
not made clear in intergroup literature; instead, the litera- 
ture tends to reinforce and perpetuate the erroneous as- 
sumption that there are two sources of human behavioral 
differences, racial and cultural. ** Many authors continue 
to write about “Negro culture” or the “culture of the Am- 
erican Negro,” usually implying a genetic “gift” for ex- 
cellence in “jazz,” the singing of spirituals, and so on. 
Fortunately, no one, as yet, has made any comment about 
“Caucasoid culture,” or ‘“Mongoloid culture.” 

This distinction is also blurred by those who, from the 
best of motives, write about the contributions of the vari- 
ous races to world culture or civilization; ** or, what is 
more common, describe at great length “the contributions 
of the Negro to American society.” Furthermore, when 
considering differences between people, or problems be- 
tween groups, many active writers and participants in in- 





16 For example, the series of monographs sponsored by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education are accomplished under the title, “Problems of Race 
and Culture in American Education.” (Italics added) The power of the con- 
cept race is further demonstrated by these titles taken from recent issues of 
the American Sociological Review: Maxine W. Gordon, “Race Patterns and 
Prejudices in Puerto Rico,” (April, 1949); E. Franklin Frazier, “Socio- 
logical Theory and Race Relations,” (June, 1947); Clarence E. Glick, “Coi- 
lective Behavior in Race Relations.” (June, 1948); Harry J. Walker, 
“Changes in the Structure of Race Relations in the South,” (June, 1949). 

17 Even such an astute scholar as Arnold Toynbee in his Study of His- 
tory (abridged edition, 1947), laboriously attacks and rejects the claim that 
an innately superior race is “responsible for the creation of great civiliza- 
tions.” Here Toynbee is guilty of permitting the racist to define the field of 
argument; he (Toynbee) accepts this specious charge and then proceeds to 
demolish a straw man. 
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tergroup education tend to think of these differences as 
“racial” differences, and to think of these problems as 
“interracial” problems. In reality, these are differences in 
behavior and the problems are concerned with adjusting 
the behavior of one group to another. Behavioral differ- 
ences and problems are not biologically determined. They 
are culturally conditioned and modified. The relationships 
between Negroes and whites in the United States are not 
interracial relationships, for the people called “Negro” are 
not by any stretch of the imagination a homogeneous bio- 
logical group distinct from the so-called white group. 
What we are dealing with, then, are problems of intercul- 
tural or inter-ethnic relationships between groups of 
people who are believed to constitute two different biolog- 
ically homogeneous groups, although we know this is not 
the case. 

The strength of the concept race is attested to by the 
fact that so many social scientists have been engaged in 
producing research which demonstrates the “uselessness 
of racial characteristics’ for understanding human be- 
havioral differences. It has been pointed out: 

... that a vast amount of time and energy has been spent combat- 
ing the popular misconceptions that arose from the results of intelli- 
gence tests in World War I. In attacking these unsavory conclusions 
the social scientists too quickly accepted the racist terms themselves. 
Busied with explaining away white-Negro differences in intelligence, 
the anthropologists neglected to attack the basic assumption implied 
in “white” and “black” ... Answering charges, they did not feel it 
urgent to consider whether, in any scientific sense, there are any 
such groups at all.** (Italics added) 


The failure to observe the distinction between race and 
culture (in the sense described above) has also been partly 
responsible for the misconceptions contained in the flood 
of defensive and apologetic literature which has appeared 





18 Melvin M. Tumin, “The Idea of ‘Race’ Dies Hard,” Commentary, (July, 
1949), p. 81. 
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in recent years. ** The pamphleteers (lay and profession- 
al), in a burst of democratic zeal, were neatly trapped by 
the racist barrage of such terms as “inferior Negro intel- 
ligence,” “the uneducated Negro,” and the like. They per- 
mitted the racist to define the grounds upon which these 
charges were to be answered. Good will and democratic 
zeal blinded these writers to the fact that in accepting these 
terms and charges, they were damaging their own liberal 
argument. The racist, of course, does not reply, he merely 
shifts his ground, releases another set of charges; mean- 
while, social scientists of democratic and liberal persuasion 
proceed to “pile up the facts” in order to refute each 
specious charge—this can never be anything but a losing 
battle for the social scientist. 

Faulty conceptualization also takes its toll with respect 
to the “minority-group” complex. As a problem-focus it 
operates as a positive stereotype and tends to force think- 
ing about group differences into the conventional cate- 
gories of Gentile, Jewish-American, Italian-American, 
German-American, Swedish-American, and so on. This 
approach to the problems of group differences is essential- 
ly segmental and divisive. For example: 

Pupils must know, for example, something about the people who 
make up America, their backgrounds, their group affiliations, their 
participation in American life, their attitudes and problems. Among 
the groups which should be studied are the greaf national origin 
groups, the special language groups, the religious, ethnic, and racial 
groupings into which American society ts divided.*° (Italics added) 

This emphasis on minority-group status also tends to 
perpetuate the philosophy that all the differences we need 
concern ourselves about are those of “race, creed, and col- 








19 Reference here is to the vast quantities of pamphlets, books, and articles 
sponsored by public and private liberal organizations which frequently bear 
such offensive titles as “The Jews—Are They Human?,” “What About 
Jews?,” “Negroes Are People,” and a recent editorial in Life, “Negroes Are 
Americans,” (1 August, 1949), p. 22. 

20 Taba and Wilson, op. cit., p. 20. 
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or.” It offers an extremely narrow framework for the 
analysis of group behavior and completely ignores the lev- 
el of interpersonal relations. While intergroup literature 
contains many references to “individual worth” and “hu- 
man dignity,” such references apparently have little effect 
on those authors who continue to produce such patronizing 
remarks as: 

It is difficult, for example, to visualize an “A-number one” intel- 
lectual Negro without ever having seen one, or a generous and sensi- 
tive Jew without contact with one. How often are the wealthy 


surprised that poor people really are clean, or moral, or love their 
children! ** (Italics added) 


In concluding this section it may be pertinent to add a 
few remarks about the nature of social conflict and group 
tension in our society and the manner in which they are 
treated in intergroup materials. First, group conflict and 
tension are looked upon as being intrinsically “bad” or, at 
most, “un-American.” This notion is further buttressed by 
a deep-rooted conviction that conflict per se is symptomat- 
ic of a “sick society.” According to this point of view, 
therefore, both conflict and tension are defined with refer- 
ence to deviation from norms which imply the existence of 
a social order containing neither conflict nor tension. The 
analysis of the social derivation of these norms is gener- 
ally overlooked and one finds no recognition of the impact 
of social change on the norms themselves. In short, there 
appears to be little awareness of the positive and construc- 
tive functions of conflict and tension in human society. 

Second, many authors are reluctant to accept the fact 
that in a modern, industrial democracy, characterized by 
a large, heterogeneous population, beset with conflicting 
loyalties, aims, and ambitions, and imbued with a demo- 
cratic philosophy of self-betterment and individual worth, 
conflict appears as a part of the democratic order. 





21 Taba and Wilson, op. cit., p. 21. 
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IV 


Intergroup education, when considered as an approach 
to group adjustment which has been developed within the 
confines of professional educational circles has, of course, 
produced a set of “leaders” and “followers.” The leaders, 
generally attached to large and prestigeful colleges of edu- 
cation, are those who have pioneered in this field, set its 
aims and purposes, contributed heavily to its literature, 
and imparted instruction and “inspiration” to prospective 
teachers. ** They have also imparted to their students, 
among others, the unscientific and excessively “revival- 
istic’ tone which characterizes the intergroup “move- 
ment” today. 

The evangelistic fervor which has slowly settled over 
intergroup education and which is systematically nurtured 
by leader and follower alike, is one of the characteristics 
which makes social scientists, among others, reluctant to 
identify themselves, academically, at least, with the objec- 
tives of intergroup education. One could, perhaps, dismiss 
the evangelism and the unlettered character of contem- 
porary writings in intergroup education as but a magnifi- 
cent display of naivete. On the other hand, it is more 
likely the result of a failure to comprehend not only the 
scientific method, but the contribution that it can make to 
the understanding of human behavior. The abuse of the 
scientific insights that do chance to filter through the fog 
of community-singing, “democratic group processes,” and 
“action-research” testify to this fact. 

More to the point, however, is the fact that this evangel- 
istic approach to intergroup education emanates chiefly 
from certain professional educators who claim to be the 








22 These leaders are a homogenous group to the extent that they share 
similar training, viewpoints, and circumstances of their profession. A fact 
which suggests why there is so little divergence of opinion among them with 
respect to the problems and concepts of intergroup education. 
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educational and philosophical heirs-apparent of John 
Dewey. It would be foolish to deny the contributions of 
John Dewey to American education and philosophy. But 
it would be difficult to imagine this eminent and illustrious 
scholar subscribing to the mystical exhortations cited in 
this paper. Dewey’s self-appointed heirs, it would appear, 
are totally unaware of Dewey’s reputation as a philosopher 
of science and as one of the most astute proponents of the 
naturalist philosophy—a distinction which he shares with 
such other worthies as Bertrand Russell, Ernest Nagel, 
Sidney Hook, and the late Morris R. Cohen. 

It is true that the field of education has produced much 
high-level research particularly with respect to testing de- 
vices, attitude measurement, and curriculum development. 
But a lack of familiarity with the rigorous procedures char- 
acteristic of the scientific orientation is the rule, rather than 
the exception within large segments of American education. 
These comments are not offered with any intention of rais- 
ing “science” and the “scientific method” to the status of 
metaphysical entities, nor will the fact of science or method 
dissolve the problems of intergroup education. Both science 
and objectivity can be viewed as a value-judgment, a culture 
pattern, an approach, a way of looking at data, and so on, 
but however one chooses to define them, it seems clear that 
too much of the intellectual structure of American educa- 
tion and specifically, intergroup education, is neither objec- 
tive nor scientific. * 


23 It is highly probable that writers of intergroup educational materials still 
adhere, although somewhat covertly, to the notion that social phenomena 
are intrinsically “too complex” and “subjective” and, therefore, are not amen- 
able to scientific analysis. 

Don J. Hager is Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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CHURCHES WORK TOGETHER IN FEDERATION 
J. Henry Carpenter 


Across the nation the Protestant Churches of America 
work together in Federation activities and program, thus 
presenting a common voice to the community. At a recent 
meeting of over two-hundred paid church federation secre- 
taries of the nation held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, it was 
stated that there “now are 729 state, city and local councils 
of churches—230 councils have employed executive leader- 
ship and 499 voluntary leadership.” These more than seven 
hundred local “Councils of Churches,” as they are generally 
called, cover the nation from Miami, Florida to Seattle, 
Washington, from San Diego, California to Portland, 
Maine or from San Antonio, Texas to Duluth, Minnesota. 
Their great growth has taken place in the last two decades 
although they were preceded during the last century by 
Sunday School Unions or Associations and by various types 
of ministerial organizations which ran all the way from 
sporadic meetings of a few community clergymen, to formal 
monthly meetings with committees and active program re- 
sponsibility. There are 1,775 of these ministerial groups 
functioning throughout the country. Practically all church 
councils have developed directly or indirectly from such 
ministerial associations. The tendency toward local com- 
munity cooperative programs of the churches is extremely 
strong at this time in America and is at the same time re- 
flected in the insistent demand for church unity in America. 

Nationally, the denominations have come together in the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Offcial- 
ly, action to join the council has been taken by 27 denomina- 
tions representing a membership of 2,900,000 or more than 
two-thirds of the total protestant population. Boards of na- 
tional churches have combined in other bodies such as the 
International Council of Religious Education, the Home 
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Missions Council of North America, and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. The women of the na- 
tion have joined forces interdenominationally in the Nation- 
al Council of Church Women. In 1951, a plenary session of 
denominational representatives is contemplated to bring all 
of these national interdenominational organizations together 
in an overall body with functioning boards or departments 
carrying on each of the combined areas of service. This is a 
story in itself, however, and is only mentioned here to indi- 
cate the national picture and to say that the program of 
each of these separate national bodies is generally reflected 
in the make-up of the local council. That is, each local coun- 
cil covers all these various functions, Christian Education, 
Home Missions, Women’s Work, etc., and therefore, has 
been a prime agitator for the closer coordination of the na- 
tional bodies. Another point must be made here. There is 
no legal nor constitutional connection between the National 
bodies and the local council. Each local council is a “law un- 
to itself” but at the same time becomes largely the channel 
through which these national bodies gear their programs 
down through to the local church. A large part of the local 
council program consequently is planned and projected to 
them, through literature and field workers from the na- 
tional bodies. 
The Actual Set-up of a Local Council 

With this general background the real point of this pa- 
per becomes a description of how the local council of 
churches functions in a community. This will be answered 
in two ways. First by outlining the working committee or- 
ganization of a specific local council (Brooklyn, New 
York) and second by illustrating actual committee pro- 
cedures in a given situation. 

The Brooklyn Division of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York as the Brooklyn Council is now called, 
has a historic setting of over 100 years of interdenomina- 
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tional work and service in Kings County. In 1829, 120 
years ago, the Brooklyn City Mission and Tract Society 
was organized as an expression of the home mission-char- 
ity outreach of the protestant churches of the area. An 
earlier organization, the Brooklyn Sunday School Union 
began in 1816, is still functioning separately and continues 
the famous Brooklyn Sunday School Anniversary Day 
parade. In 1919, a group of local ministers organized the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches as a more modern ex- 
pression of church cooperation. In 1933, two of these in- 
ter-church agencies, having had the same executive for 
some ten years and having largely an interlocking direc- 
torate joined in a new organization. The century old City 
Mission and Tract Society changed its name to the Brook- 
lyn Church and Mission Federation and assumed the 
activitie; of the Brooklyn Federation of Churches. This 
organization in 1943 joined other federations in forming 
the Protestant Council of the City of New York. This 
brief historical sketch is important in that it reflects the 
long history of the development of protestant church coop- 
eration which progressed from the mere mission or charity 
expression of protestant concern to the present inclusive 
interdenominational program which represents the prot- 
estant voice of the community and carries on those com- 
mon church functions “which can best be done together.” 

The Brooklyn Division of the Protestant Council is now 
organized with a board of Directors which meets bi- 
monthly. This board of 65 men and women, lay and clerical, 
interracial and interdenominational, is elected each year at 
the annual meeting of the council, which is made up of 
official representatives of the churches and affiliated or- 
ganizations such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Sal- 
vation Army, the Protestant Teachers Association and 
the Sunday School Union. The members of the board in- 
clude 30 directors elected for a three year period which 
must be equally divided between lay and clerical members, 
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twenty denominational representatives, one director nomi- 
nated from each of twenty denominational judicatures in 
the area, and fifteen committee chairmen or co-chairmen, 
including the president of the Brooklyn Council of Church 
Women and the Brooklyn Bible Society. This board of 
Directors has full powers of the council between annual 
meetings, appoints an executive secretary and elects all 
committees as nominated by the President and Chairman. 


How the Council Functions 


The actual functioning of the council is through twelve 
. committees, commissions, and councils. The president of 
the council, customarily a minister elected annually, and 
the executive secretary are ex-officio members of all the 
groups. The committees are Finance Committee and Law 
Committee made up entirely of laymen and laywomen. 
They report to the Board on all financial and legal matters, 
take responsibility for money raising, investment of mort- 
gages and securities and expenditure of funds within the 
approved budget. 

The commissions each function in a particular field and 
are responsible for a certain segment of council activity. 
These commissions are as follows: The Commission on 
Religious Activities which is charged with the evangelistic 
outreach of the council. It sponsors a yearly convocation 
of ministers in the fall, such special services as Reforma- 
tion Sunday, Whit-sunday, Holy Week Theatre Services, 
an Easter Dawn Service. It promotes special evangelistic 
emphases such as preaching missions, visitation evan- 
gelism, a period of special services with such leaders as 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Gypsy Smith or other evangelists, 
summer street preaching or such special meetings as those 
with Martin Niemoeller, Bishop Berggrav and others of 
national and international repute. Staff responsibility for 
this commission is carried by the Executive Secretary. 
The Christian Education Commission is responsible for 
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the total program of Education as carried out by the De- 
partment of Christian Education. During the past year, 
this commission set up and supervised 110 week-day 
schools of religion, 101 Vacation Bible Schools, a central 
school and five local community schools of leadership 
training for teachers and church workers, cooperated with 
the city youth department, guided local youth councils in 
their programs and represented the council on community 
educational youth problems such as the City Youth Board 
program and the Brooklyn Council of Social Planning 
projects. The Protestant Teachers Association (public 
school teachers) and the Brooklyn Sunday School Union 
cooperate in Christian Education through this commis- 
sion. It also represents the council in relation to the 
Board of Education of the Public Schools and the coordi- 
nating committee on Week-Day Religious Education of 
Protestant, Catholics, and Jews. This department has a staff 
including a director, an assistant director, an office secre- 
tary, part-time supervisors and over 500 teachers and 
workers in the various schools for which the commission 
is responsible. 

The broad social activities of the council are represented 
by five commissions. The staff director of Social Service 
carries out the decisions of these commissions with the 
Executive Secretary aiding in the commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will. This commission is made up 
of ministers and laymen interested in international ques- 
tions and the basic issues of peace. They relate themselves 
to the World Council of Churches and the Department of 
the Federal Council which deals with these questions. 
Meetings and discussions of a boro-wide nature are held 
on special days, such as Armistice Sunday, Memorial Day 
or on special occasions, such as a service of Intercession 
for the Protestant Ministers of Bulgaria or a day of pray- 
er for peace. They speak for the churches on matters of 
National or international importance before congress, the 
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United Nations or various peace groups or organizations, 

The Economic Justice Commission deals especially with 
matters related to employment-management controversies, 
labor unions, strikes, cooperatives, consumer and other 
economic problems. The Commission calls conferences on 
these issues, works with city-wide committees and with the 
other faiths on many important questions. They have 
mediated strikes and have been influential in inter-union 
disputes. This last year, for instance, they have been work- 
ing jointly with the Anti-defamation League of B'nai 
Brith, the Catholic Interracial Commission, the Urban 
League, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Jewish Community Council on a 
racial problem involving a local longshoremen’s Union and 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. In the 
Fall, this commission sponsored a week-end conference 
with thirty-six ministers in attendance. Labor union and 
management speakers led the seminars. This group also 
cooperated in the Protestant Labor School sponsored by 
the council at Labor Temple, Manhattan. 

The Interracial Commission for Brooklyn is truly an 
interracial body with representatives of Italian, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Danish, Syrian, Polish, Russian, Negro, 
German and older established churches in its membership. 
The two co-chairmen of this commission are white and 
Negro and both sit on the Board of Directors. The com- 
mittees of the commission hold quarterly interracial serv- 
ices, youth conferences, an annual interracial dinner for 
ministers and their wives, carry on interracial and brother- 
hood week activities and provide special speakers for note- 
worthy days or occasions. As all programs of the council 
and the council staff are entirely interracial in character 
(last year, the council had a prominent Negro minister as 
president and next year a Lutheran pastor of the largest 
Swedish church will be president) the commission gives 
most of its time to community racial problems and ten- 
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sions. It speaks for the council on Interracial matters re- 
garding national bills before Congress on state-wide 
measures and other such matters referred to it. 

The Civic and Moral Affairs Commission deals with 
community problems of civic righteousness and reform. 
Salacious shows or literature have been banned through its 
activities. Problems of liquor licenses, saloons, dives, cel- 
lar clubs, cleanliness of streets, community consciousness 
or organization all come under the perview of this commis- 
sion and its committees. It also takes responsibility for 
courses and lectures on pastoral counseling, psychiatric 
guidance, mental health and vocational guidance, services 
to veterans and their families and other similar projects. 

The Social Service Commission is responsible for the 
strictly social welfare aspects of the council’s work and 
services. Relations to the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Social Service Department of 
the Salvation Army and the referral service of the Council 
are all carried forward by this commission. Drives in the 
churches for foster homes for children, for aid to the aged, 
for big brothers and sisters are sponsored by this group. 
Matters of public housing, rent controls, legislation on So- 
cial Welfare, old-age pension aid, widows’ pensions and 
public Welfare Services are all discussed and acted upon 
by this commission. 

The Commission on Comity and Christian Centers with 
staff responsibility located with the Executive Secretary is 
one of the important aspects of the council’s work. Made 
up of official denominational representatives, this commis- 
sion passes upon denominational responsibility for the lo- 
cation of new churches, relocation of churches, the resale 
of churches and arranges for surveys of new housing areas 
and church service to such areas, borough wide surveys (a 
study of Brooklyn Protestantism 1930-1945 100 pages 
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was published in 1945)—the program, denominational or 
interdenominational, in mission or liability areas, and for 
conferences or meetings to discuss these situations in local 
community or on a city-wide basis. Supply pastors for 
summer months, funerals, weddings, etc. are also a re 
sponsibility of this commission. This past year, the com- 
mission has been largely responsible for the final reloca- 
tion of one large Negro congregation, has been helpful in 
working on the question of three other relocations and has 
studied and developed adequate church ministry to three of 
our housing projects. Most of these problems involve sey- 
eral denominations or are too large to be met by any one 
denomination. This commission initiated the Williamsburg 
Larger Parish idea in which ten churches in a predomi- 
nately Jewish community joined in working together in 
week-day schools of religion, vacation Bible Schools, lead- 
ership education, youth programs and community better- 
ment emphasis. Carried on for the past eight years under 
the aegis of the New York City Mission Society, this ex- 
periment in community cooperation of the churches has 
been realistically successful. Also initiated here and finally 
carried on by the same society as a mission effort was the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard Project. The constituting committee 
included health agencies, social welfare agencies, interra- 
cial groups and nearby churches. The project has developed 
a truly interracial church called the “Christian Fellow- 
ship” made up of Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Italians and other Americans. All these racial 
groups live together in the housing project, they worship 
together in their church, their children study together in 
the religious schools and go to camp together in the sun- 
mer, sent by the project camp committee. This is the most 
successful interracial project of the churches in_ the 
borough. 

The Commission on Chaplaincy is made up of the chap- 
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lains in the various city churches or private institutions 
and the borough committee responsible for nominating 
these appointments to the city authorities. There are nine 
chaplains in this service, most of them giving the major 
portion of their time to this chaplaincy work. They cover 
five city hospitals, the city jail, and 15 private non-denomi- 
' national hospitals. Denominational hospitals have their 
own chaplains appointed by the denominations who are 
also represented in the committee. Regular meetings are 
held to discuss problems and activities of chaplain service 
and the technical questions which arise from time to time. 
This is one of those services which only the churches can 
do together. The present chaplains are ministers of the 
Missouri Lutheran, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, National Baptist, A.M.E. Zion and Norwegian 
Lutheran denominations. The most recent appointment 
from Brooklyn to a city-wide chaplain’s position was from 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York. 

A special commission on Community Projects should be 
noted here which was originally sponsored by the Home 
Missions Council and has now become a service of the 
community. A full time staff person carries the responsi- 
bility for these projects. The work has been centered in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Area among the Negro churches, but 
is being largely increased through the granting of aid by 
the New York City Youth Board. The plan of this com- 
mission is to use the church buildings of the areas served 
for recreational and group work with young people. Under 
the new emphasis of the City Youth Board, the work be- 
comes entirely interracial and non-sectarian. It aims to 
reach the youth not now reached by the churches or other 
community agencies. Many of these young people are re- 
ferred by Public Schools or public agencies. The work, 
however, is in the churches and under protestant leader- 
ship as like services under the Catholic Youth Board or 
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the Jewish Community Council is similarly staffed. The 
Director, financed by the churches, carries on special com- 
munity projects of a church nature as well as supervision 
of the total City Youth Board program. 
The Women’s Program 

One of the most important and active branches of the 
Council work is the Brooklyn Council of Church Women, 
They are a separate organization, but affiliated with the 
council and work together in the same office. The Couneil 
has an executive director and office secretary. Their activi- 
ties include the observance of the three national days 
sponsored by the United Council of Church Women; 
World Day of Prayer, (This year they held 21 district 
meetings), May Fellowship Day preceded by the annual 
meeting of the Council and World Community Day when 
nearly 500 packages for overseas relief were collected in 
the Pack-a-towel for a teen-age project, and other special 
meetings. From 500 to 1000 delegates from churches and 
various organizations attend these gatherings. ‘The wom- 
en, last Christmas assembled, wrapped, sorted and pre 
pared over 2,500 Christmas gifts for distribution to pa 
tients representing all ages from infancy to the aged in Il 
Borough hospitals, two Training Schools and Homes for 
Young Girls and two Nursery and Foster Homes for 
children. Throughout the year, they aid the chaplains in 
their services. They have also taken the responsibility for 
collecting clothing for Church World Service. After some 
of their meetings, two and three truck loads of clothing go 
to the central warehouse. They have organized a special 
committee to meet the boats bringing displaced persons to 
the port of New York. Women and ministers who speak 
various languages, and others just as helpers, give theif 
services on different days of the week to go to the dock 
to greet these newcomers and serve them as they can. Al 
women appointed to borough wide or city-wide commit 
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tees or commissions come from this council.. The work of 
the women’s council, organized five years ago has grown 
immensely in importance and service to the council and to 
the community. 

It should be noted that over 1200 men, women and min- 
isters take active part in all of these committees, commis- 
sions and councils. All commissions meet four to six times 
a year except the Women’s Council and the International 
Justice and Good Will Commission which meet monthly 
except during the summer. A schedule of all these meetings 
and regular conferences or special days, over 100 in all, are 
outlined in a bulletin published 

Having said all of this, the program of the council is 
not adequately covered. The work of interfaith activities 
with the Conference of Christians and Jews, the Brooklyn 
Council of Social Planning, the Committee on Veterans, 
attendance at local ministerial associations or conferences, 
membership on committees appointed by the Borough Pres- 
ident, the Mayor, the Board of Education or other com- 
munity agencies is all part of the “day’s work” for the staff 
and appointed representatives. 

The Council has through all these years come to be the 
“Protestant Church” in the borough, Civic, Public, Busi- 
ness, Education, Youth, Social Services and all community 
agencies call it when they want to reach the churches or 
desire service from the churches. All Protestants within 
the borough, transient or permanent, refer to it and ask 
service of it. The Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council is an important community agency. It is only rep- 
resentative of the churches; it is not a church union. It does 
represent that urge toward church unity and a larger Prot- 
estant responsibility in community, state, national and in- 
ternational affairs which is growing apace in the minds 
of the forty-five million Protestants in America. 





J. Henry Carpenter is executive director of the Brooklyn Church and 
Mission Federation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











APPLYING MENTAL HYGIENE TO THE 
FUNCTIONING OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


1. David Satlow 


In recent years, we have heard much concerning the 
mental hygiene approach to teaching, but comparatively 
little concerning the mental hygiene approach to supervi- 
sion. Through a sympathetic understanding of the pupil, 
and the setting up of a proper emotional climate in the 
classroom, the teacher contributes toward the development 
of an integrated pupil personality. Similarly, through the 
sympathetic understanding of the teacher, and the setting 
up of a proper emotional climate in the department, the 
chairman can contribute toward the development of an in- 
tegrated teacher personality. 

The problems of running a department, whether they 
are subsumed under the category of inspection, research, 
training, or guidance, are in the main problems of dealing 
with people. Principles underlying assembly-line production 
methods will not apply; principles underlying human rela- 
tions will. Principles of mental hygiene therefore offer a 
guide, for regardless of the supervisory task or problem, 
people are involved, and in dealing with people basic atti- 
tudes will color the response to a problem. 

Whether we are interested in arriving at objectives, 
constructing syllabi, implementing them through proper 
instructional procedures, conducting conferences or meet- 
ing a special departmental problem such as handling an 
_ atypical class or teaching in an undesirable session, we run 
across a variety of personality types. We frequently meet 
the dilatory individual, the chip-on-the-shoulder type, the 
let-George-do-it variety, the smug person, as well as the 
volunteer, the visionary, the one who is considerate of 
others. 
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We do not want all teachers cast from the same mold, 
but we should like to avoid petty rivalries, intrigues, and 
bickering ; we want to avoid the situation in which one de- 
partment member takes advantage of his colleagues by let- 
ting them carry his share of the load. A proper mental 
hygiene approach may avoid such conditions and usher in 
a true democracy in which all department members are 
growing to their maximum potential, contributing to the 
common welfare, and sharing from the pooling of their 
collective experience. 

Underlying Principles 

Several criteria can be set down as representing the basic 
philosophy underlying the mental hygiene approach to the 
supervison of a department. 

1. Since so much of teaching depends on a personal-so- 
cial relationship between the teacher and the pupil, and 
since the most efficient learning results in an atmosphere 
that is conducive to proper mental and emotional growth, 
the best guide for such growth is a teacher who is himself 
properly adjusted mentally and emotionally. 

2. By facilitating teacher adjustment, we will reduce 
the need for correcting teacher maladjustment. 

3. Administrative and supervisory devices are means to 
an end, not ends in themselves. The end of all teaching is 
the guidance of desirable pupil growth; the ends of ad- 
ministration and supervision should be the creation of 
working conditions in which teachers will be able to guide 
pupil growth most effectively. 


Blocks to Adjustment 


What are the blocks to proper emotional adjustment on 
the part of the teacher? 

1. A feeling of insecurity. 

2. A feeling of inadequacy. 
3. A feeling of inferiority. 
4. A feeling of rejection. 
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. A feeling of frustration. 

. A lack of confidence in one’s self. 

. A suspicion of one’s superiors and colleagues. 

. An inability to face the realities of the situation. 
. A sense of futility. 

10. A feeling of resentment toward others. 

The various attitudes enumerated above are likely to 
manifest themselves at different stages in the teacher’s 
personal and professional growth. Some of them are more 
likely to manifest themselves in beginning teachers; others, 
in older teachers. All, however, prevent proper adjustment 
on the part of the teacher toward his self and his environ- 
ment, and consequently prevent the teacher from function- 
ing effectively with his colleagues and pupils. 

The aforementioned personality-adjustment blocks will 
be expressed in overt behavior in the functional situation, 
as evidenced by the teacher who: 

. “Goes to pieces” when observed. 

. Resorts to “cram” methods with his classes. 

. Never speaks up at conferences. 

Hesitates to accept assignment to a new grade. 

Does not exchange with colleagues views on teaching methods 
and devices. 

6. Frowns upon any method different from his own. 

7. Does not share materials with colleagues. 

8. Invariably finds fault with his program or pupils. 

9. Is always trying to be in the limelight. 

10. Continuously complains about colleagues. 

11. Is habitually late in submitting reports. 

12. Does not volunteer for anything. 

13. Feels he is always being imposed upon. 

An attempt to understand the causes of expressed atti 
tudes and overt behavior may lead to a satisfactory solt 
tion. Furthermore, if we treat the specific situation and 
not the personality block behind it, that situation may be 
relieved but the personality block is likely to manifest itself 
in other directions. Causes rather than symptoms should 
be attacked. 
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A Program for the Supervisor 
How is this to be done? A number of accepted prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene will be presented in terms of the 
supervisor-teacher relationship. 


1. Respect the teacher as a human being. 


Regardless of how the supervisor feels at any given mo- 
ment or what he has to say, dignified treatment is desirable. 
This applies to the conduct of conferences, observation of 
instruction, criticism of work, or requests for assistance 
with departmental chores. The supervisor who respects the 
teacher’s personality will not discuss in the presence of a 
fellow teacher the unfavorable aspects of a lesson observed, 
nor will he express impatience with a teacher in the pres- 
ence of a pupil or parent. Regardless of a teacher’s man- 
ner of outburst when entering the department office, the 
supervisor will treat him with respect, courtesy and sym- 
pathy. If there is something upsetting the teacher, arousing 
or increasing the spirit of antagonism will not solve the 
immediate problem nor remove the underlying behavior 
causes. The supervisor who respects the teacher as a human 
being will find the teacher respecting him as a human being. 
Furthermore, a teacher who is treated as a human being 
is more likely to treat his pupils as human beings. 


2. Show a personal interest in the teacher. 


A teacher, like all other men and women, is a human be- 
ing with personal problems of his own. He has to feel that 
there is someone interested in him, not just eager to get 
work out of him. There are many occasions for evincing 
a personal interest. The sending of a birthday card or.the 
lending of a book to the teacher entails very little effort, 
but evidences interest. When a teacher is ill, a visit or a 
phone call may mean very little to the chairman, but it does 
mean much to the teacher. When the teacher returns after 
an illness, the chairman might ease the teacher’s burdens, 
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or at least “drop in” on the teacher, not for the purpose of 
observing a lesson, but merely for the purpose of greeting 
the teacher with a broad smile and a word of encourage. 
ment. It doesn’t hurt to tell the teacher that he was missed, 
The stress of personal problems at home may affect the 
teacher’s composure at school. The teacher who suffers 
from a sense of insecurity, who has little confidence in him- 
self, or who feels that he is not wanted by his colleagues 
will blossom in an environment in which people manifest an 
interest in him. The chairman himself can show interest or 
he can be instrumental in having others show interest. 


3. Display sympathy and tact as evidence of your under- 
standing of the teacher. 

The establishment of a harmonious relationship is by 
far more effective than one of conflict. More improvement 
can be effected by building up than by tearing down. Too 
often, we are prone to take faithful and satisfactory work 
for granted. Encouragement through a word of commenda- 
tion helps considerably in the building-up process. Teach- 
ers question the sincerity behind excessive flattery but they 
welcome judicious praise. 

Sympathetic advice should be substituted for moraliz- 
ing. In sending a note of criticism, the good practices ob- 
served should be pointed out and should be used as the 
springboard for improvement. In post-visitation confer- 
ences, joy should be expressed at the improvement noted 
since the previous visit before the next step for attack in 
improvement of the teaching performance is agreed upon. 

The supervisor should not be disturbed at the possibility 
that his teachers will construe his sympathetic approach as 
one of softness, and that teachers will therefore be “get- 
ting away” with anything. If he has faith in them as ht 
man beings, they will by their actions justify that faith 
This is particularly true if he imbues them with the profes- 
sional spirit of service. 
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4. Make the teacher feel that he 1s wanted. 


Thomas Huxley said many years ago that the sense of 
futility is the severest shock the human system can sustain. 
The teacher who is not wanted—or what may be worse, 
who thinks he is not wanted—is likely to develop into a 
warped personality. The teacher who feels welcome is more 
likely to become an integral part of the department than 
the teacher who feels that he is not wanted. 

A teacher’s special abilities can be utilized in a number 
of directions such as: participation in the departmental 
conference, membership on a cooperative planning com- 
mittee, or preparation of instructional materials. The 
teacher who becomes an integral part of the department 
will contribute readily to the solution of problems con- 
fronting the department. The teacher who feels that he is 
not wanted will shift for himself—generally away from the 
solution of departmental problems. 


5. Instil in the teacher a feeling of confidence in himself. 


This is particularly necessary in the case of the introvert 
or the diffident teacher. So often will a teacher of expe- 
rience, who ordinarily renders a superb teaching perform- 
ance, ““go to pieces” when observed by the chairman. A 
feeling of confidence in himself may improve his teaching 
performance. 

We have also come across the teacher who is a lone bird. 
He never volunteers, appears to be afraid to ask for what 
he wants, avoids making his own decisions; in short, he 


fails to assume responsibility commensurate with his ex- 


perience and maturity. 

To build up the feeling of self-confidence on the part of 
the timid teacher calls for much subtlety. Certainly very 
little can be accomplished by reprimand, ridicule or pity or 
by forcing the teacher into conspicuous roles. Gradual in- 
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ties constitute important avenues not to be overlooked. An 
occasional passing reference to the splendid manner in 
which the teacher carried out his commission helps instill 
the feeling of self-confidence. Getting the teacher to report 
on something in which he is keenly interested would help in 
having the teacher experience success in appearing before 
groups. 

The supervisor should make it clear by public declara- 
tion and unquestionable action that his purpose in class 
visits is anything but inspectional. Proper rapport cannot 
result when the teacher feels that the chairman is checking 
up on him. The teacher will reveal himself as a normal hu- 
man being only when he is convinced that the visit by the 
chairman is for the purpose of appraising the syllabus, 
studying the conditions under which pupils learn, obsery- 
ing ways in which the teacher can assist his colleagues, 
and discovering how pupil learning can show further 
growth. 

The conference following the visit is not to be like that 
of a child reporting after school for a reprimand. If the 
supervisor has helpfulness rather than evaluation as his 
goal, the conference is likely to be an effective one. The 
favorable features should be called to the teacher’s atten- 
tion and used as the basis for overcoming the unfavorable 
aspects of his work. Not all weaknesses should be harped 
on; only the significant one or two should be selected and 
attacked through joint effort. 

Cooperative effort will be hampered if teachers do not 
have confidence in themselves. Conversely, cooperative ef- 
fort will flourish when teachers have a wholesome degree 
of confidence in themselves. Cooperative effort will be pro- 
ductive of inspiring conferences, a significant testing 
program, a vitalized program of intervisitation and dem- 
onstrating teaching, meaningful curriculum revision, st 
lection and development of suitable teaching materials and 
exchange of teaching devices and methods. 
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6. Have the teacher feel that he can turn to you with 
his problems. 


When the teacher comes to the supervisor with his prob- 
lems, without fear that his status will be jeopardized, the 
basis for proper rapport has been established. The teacher 
may feel that the supervisor will assist with an analysis of 
a problem, or may help soften the blow, or avoid the recur- 
rence of similar situations in the future. On the other 
hand, the supervisor may be of no practical assistance to 
the teacher, but the mere opportunity afforded the teacher 
to air his troubles will serve as a catharsis. 

To develop a sense of confidence in the supervisor on the 
part of the teacher, the supervisor must come to the teach- 
er’s support in the presence of a pupil or parent. The teach- 
er may be wrong, but the time for telling this to the teacher 
is when no one else is present. When the teacher sees that 
he had the endorsement of the supervisor and a gentle cor- 
tection instead of a severe reprimand, he knows that he 
can turn to the supervisor as one turns to a friend. 

When the teacher has confidence in the supervisor, he 
will turn to him for guidance on individual pupil problems, 
for a diagnosis of teaching difficulties, and for suggestions 
concerning professional study and advancement. The 
teacher feels that he can turn to the supervisor as an older 
brother who went through similar stages of growth and is 
therefore in a position to guide his growth in a manner 
that would, if not spare him the pitfalls, at least warn him 
of the hazards along the road. 


7. Encourage the teacher to live a rich. full life. 


Through contact with books and ideas beyond his field of 
specialization, and with people and things, the teacher’s 
tange of interests broadens. Through applying himself 
during leisure hours to outside activities and to wider so- 
cial contacts, the teacher acquires a freshness of outlook, 
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a greater freedom from the strenuous duties in the class. 
room. 

The teacher’s getting out of his ivory-towered shell and 
mingling freely with other human beings is an effective 
antidote for the excessive nervous strain of teaching, and 
helps develop a proper perspective when he returns to the 
classroom. 


8. Encourage in the teacher the development of the abil- 
ity to work out his own problems. 


Self-criticism on the teacher’s part is to be developed, 
Any situation that arises and is treated sympathetically 
may serve as a basis for self-criticism. For example, the 
failure of the pupils to learn a certain topic which was ap- 
parently taught properly may be the basis of self-analysis 
and criticism. Yet how often is an instance of this kind 
treated solely as evidence of teacher inefficiency! 

The analysis of a lesson plan, or of test results can also 
serve as a valuable basis for self-criticism. The post-ob- 
servation conference is a valuable point in the supervisor- 
teacher relationship where self-criticism techniques can be 
developed. 

A word of caution is in place at this point. Too much of 
self-criticism is a dangerous thing, for it tends to make 
the teacher hypercritical of his efforts and is liable to in 
terfere with his effective application to the teaching task. 
Self-criticism is valuable when it is the basis for self-cor- 
rection. If the teacher learns to retain a proper sense of 
proportion in his self-criticism, his growth in service 1s 
assured. And when a teacher grows in service, we can be 
reasonably assured that the pupils will be exposed to af 
inspiring personality. 

9. Develop in the teacher a sense of responsibility. 


The teacher can best train pupils to exercise initiative 
when he himself has been trained in exercising initiative; 
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children’s initiative cannot be developed by a teacher who 
himself possesses no initiative. The teacher should feel 
free to criticize departmental policy and to suggest changes 
without fear of reprisal. The teacher who shares in the 
shaping of policies is by far less restricted than his col- 
league who is merely called upon to carry out the policies. 

The teacher should have the freedom to experiment in 
the classroom. Experimentation may assume a new teaching 
approach, a new sequence, a new emphasis or a new unit 
of work. In addition to the exercise in initiative, an ancil- 
lary value resulting from experimentation lies in the joy 
of creativeness and discovery. Challenges are ever present 
for those teachers who are given the opportunity to devel- 
op a sense of responsibility and are permitted to exercise 
initiative. Their lot is one of joy in their work, hence free- 
dom from boredom. 


10. Treat all of your teachers fairly. 

To develop well-rounded personalities who will look to 
the chairman for leadership, the ideal of fair play must be 
guarded zealously. When the teachers feel that opportuni- 
ties, honors, rewards, chores, tasks, and disagreeable as- 
signments are not distributed equitably, resentment and 
sullenness follow, schisms develop, and the disgruntled 
have-nots begin to develop a philosophy of frustration 
which is not conducive to the proper emotional climate for 
the growth of teachers and pupils. In an atmosphere of this 
kind, morale is at a low ebb and teamwork suffers. 


Conclusion 


Emotional health is a state of equilibrium wherein the 
forces within the individual—his wishes and needs—are 
in harmony with themselves and with the realities of the sit- 
uation outside the individual—the stresses of the environ- 
ment. When the two conflicting forces are evenly matched, 
the person is emotionally sound. When the forces are not 
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evenly matched, when the person attempts to attain emo. 
tional equilibrium either by changing his desires or by ate 
tempting to satisfy them in some indirect way, behavi 
problems result. The supervisor is in the position to h 
the teacher find himself and act naturally. The supervis 
can also modify the teaching conditions which constitute 
the environment in which the teacher is to make his a 
justment. 

There is an exaggerated importance attached to rou 
tines and reports. Routines and reports are means to an_ 
end, not ends in themselves. Administrative routines and_ 
supervisory procedures should be evaluated periodically,” 
Is all paper work demanded of teachers necessary? Is it’ 
serving any purpose? Can the information be obtained in” 
any other manner? What is the ultimate emotional effect 
of all the routines and reports on the teacher, hence on” 
the pupil? 1 

This is but one of the many areas in which the depart- 
ment head may make a valuable contribution. The super-7 
visor can be a powerful mental hygiene influence in the life” 
of every teacher, since what he says and does might help % 
or hinder the teacher’s attitude and development. His re) 
actions frequently determine the relationships of the teach=" 
ers among themselves. The problem of isolating the causes. 
behind tether behavior and of dealing with the causes} 
becomes a stimulating aspect of the job of supervision. Pas 
tience is required, for the process is a slow one. Once 
causes are ascertained, remedies are more lasting in the 
form of the teacher’s adjustment to himself, adjustment to 
his colleagues, and adjustment to school authority. bis 
this three-fold adjustment is present, we are assured of 4 
emotionally sound guide for pupil growth. 
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